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Early Fall Announcement 


Tristram of Blent 
A New Novel by ANTHONY HOPE 


Far different from ‘*The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ the author’s latest work 
proves that he does not need an imaginary land and ideal conditions to write 
a thrilling romance. ** Tristram of Blent”’ is a story of strong plot and 
most interesting complications which only time in the person of Anthony Hope can 
untangle. These complications are based upon the difference in thé calendar time 
of England and Russia, by which technicality Harry Tristram is deprived of name 
and fortune. Old England has not yet become prosaic when she can boast of 
ANTHONY HOPE such material. (Price $7.50.) 





; Jack Racer 
By HENRY SOMERVILLE 


“Jack Racer” is a story of life in the typical small town of the West, as bright and breezy 
as the name itself, and as genuine and wholesome as this life truly is in its best aspects. Jack Racer, 
upon whom the interest centers, is an irresistible chap with somewhat of a reputation as a ne’ er-do-well; 
but Jack doesn’t worry. His ever genial nature permeates the whole story, making it a veritable 
lesson in optimism. Of peculiar disposition must he be who, having read this book, can close it with the 
feeling that life is not worth living. (Price $17.50.) 


The Westerners 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Stewart Edward White is one of those men who « know,”’ 


who from actual experience have become familiar with unconventional scenes 
and unconventional lives. In ** The Westerners” he tells a story of 
the Black Hills in that periad when ‘* every day was a book filled with excite- 
ment and beauty and pathos,’’ From the first the reader knows that he is on 
the scent of a good story. There are no disappointments. It is a splendid tale 
of the West in its most picturesque decade. (Price $17.50.) 





STEWART E. WHITE 


Christopher in His Sporting Jacket 
By CHRISTOPHER NORTH 


Perhaps next to creation in point of merit comes resurrection. We are glad 
fo announce that ** Christopher in His Sporting Jacket,” 
by Christopher North, }as at last been published in a style befitting 
its excellence. Too good to lose, too good to remain in obscurity is thi 
little classic by the author of «* Noctes Ambrosianae.’’ It is a diverting 
account of Scottish sports, with notable qualities of humor and_narrativ 
description. The illustrations are eight in number, etched by A. M. McLellat 
and colored by hand for each volume. These. etchings are, in themselves 
sufficient to make the book worthy of possession. The edition is a popularia 
tion of the <¢ edition de luxe,’’ the number of copies being limited to 2,500. 


(Price $2.25 net. . Postpaid $2.37) 





When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
Printed at The Rnickerbocker Press 
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‘* Whether these my beliefs offend, grieve, or area cause of stumbling, whether they are 
in the way of anything or any one, or displease any one, I can change them as little as I can 
my flesh. & have to live by myself, and by myself I must die,—and very soon,—and therefore 
I can not believe in any other way than as I do believe while preparing to return to that God 


from whom I came.”—FROM THE REPLY OF COUNT TOLSTOY TO THE EXCOMMUNI- 
CATION OF THE HOLY SYNOD. 
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Mr. E. L. Godkin, who, I am happy 
to say, is very much improved in 
health, is now living in England. In 
the Evening Post of August toth he 
had an editorial letter in which he com- 
mented upon the changes in England 
during the past forty years. One of 
the most noticeable of these changes is 
the attitude of Englishmen toward non- 
conformists and Americans: ‘‘ The 
American who in any profession enjoys 
ever so slight a distinction at home, 
has little idea what a great man he is 
until he comes to England.”’ In writ- 
ing of certain characteristics of the two 
countries, Mr. Godkin says: 


England is the only country I know of in which 
you can tell a man’s social position by the way he 
talks. In New York I have heard the scion of an 
old family talk like a ploughman, a ‘“‘ society lady” 
like a cook or washerwoman. In short, there is no 
other country in which the swell is so carefully imi- 
tated, and has so great an educating influence on 
the masses, as in England. 


Americans, Mr. Godkin argues, have 
to talk down to the people, and he has 
frequently heard counsel in the courts 
in New York ‘‘indulging in bad English 
in order to put themselves more nearly 
on a level with the jurors.”’ In Eng- 
land the one effort is to “‘ level up”; 
with us it is to ‘* level down.”” As Mr. 
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Godkin is a man who weighs his words, 
this statement comes as something of a 
surprise. Most Americans fondly im- 
agine that levelling up is peculiarly an 
American institution. 
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Mr. Maurice Hewlett is now finish- 
ing a book the title of which is “‘ New 
Canterbury Tales.”” This volume is 
somewhat different in style from his 
previous works. A dramatization of 
“* The Forest Lovers,’’ made by Miss 
Clo Graves, will be produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre during the present 
month, with Miss Bertha Galland as 
the heroine. Mr. Hewlett, says Mr. 
Shorter in Zhe Sphere, is writing a play 
for Madame Sarah Bernhardt on Mary 
Queen of Scots. This play will reverse 
the usual experience in these matters 
with regard to modern authors: it will 
be performed in Paris as a translation 
from the English. 
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A writer in the San Francisco Argo- 
naut spoils a good story in this wise: 


Pauline Bonaparte Borghese, Napoleon the First's 
younger sister, posed entirely nude to Canova, and 
it is said that she remarked, when asked if she did 
not feel cold without drapery : ‘‘ No, the room was 
kept warm by a stove.” 
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MRS, SUZANNE ANTROBUS 


The real story is that a friend, who 
was very much shocked when she heard 
what Pauline had done, exclaimed, 
** How could you do such a thing !”’ 
To which the Princess replied, with a 
shrug of her beautiful shoulders, ‘* It 
was nothing—the room was warm.”’ 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers will pub- 
lish in September a novel of old New 
Orleans, entitled “‘ The King’s Mes- 
senger,’’ by Suzanne Antrobus. It is 
a first novel by a new writer, the scene 
of which is laid in the Louisiana of 
French Colonial times, when Perier and 
Bienville were governors of the colony. 
The book is historical only in the sense 
that the times and some actual charac- 
ters furnish the background for a ro- 
mance in which the King’s messenger, 
Madame Jeanne Poché, from the Court 
of France, plays the leading part. It 
is a story of love and passion and in- 
trigue. The dramatic presentation of 
the incidents may be indicated by the 
announcement of the fact that the 
novel has been dramatized and will 
probably appear on the stage during 





MRS. C. L. ANTROBUS 


the coming season. The author is the 
wife of Mr. Albert A. Robinson, of 
Detroit, and the daughter of Mr. John 
Antrobus, a well-known artist, also 
of that city. Although she is now a 
resident of Detroit, she was born and 
lived for many years in New Orleans, 
and scarce a year passes that she does 
not revisit her native city. 


2 


Mrs. C. L. Antrobus, the author of 
** Wildersmoor,’’ ‘* Quality Cornet,”’ 
and of some shorter stories, is by birth 
and descent an East-Anglian, having 
been born in Lincolnshire, to which 
county (and the adjacent one of Cam- 
bridge) all her forefathers have be- 
longed. In her infancy, however, her 
father, who was a doctor, left Lincoln- 
shire for Cheshire, and settled there on 
the Lancashire border, in the town de- 
scribed in ‘* Quality Corner’’ under 
the name of Ringway. Here, where 
the two counties met, she grew up 
among the kindly, strong-charactered 
people of that part of the northwest of 
England. It was an ideal home for an 
imaginative child; a place of legends, 
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traditions, old houses, old cottages,— 
in short, an old-world nook where an- 
cient customs lingered; where even 
she once saw the Morrice-dancers. The 
writing days of Mrs. Antrobus did not 
begin until she had left the North for 
London. ‘‘ Wildersmoor,’’ published 
in 1895, was her first novel, and 
‘“‘ Quality Corner,” published in the 
present year, her second. During the 
interval between the two she wrote 
many short stories, all of which found 
homes in the leading London maga- 
zines. 


2 
Mr. George Barr McCutcheon is 
greatly pleased over the success of his 
first novel, ‘‘ Graustark,’’ and he is 
not ashamed of his enthusiasm, as this 
letter to his publishers proves: 


I am glad to know that Miss Mannering has 
taken the play and I wish you would tell me how 
the miracle came to pass. I have had letters of 
congratulation from the most obscure places on the 


* earth, I believe, and the other day a female crank 


came to see me with a scheme to organize a polar 
expedition. She says she has invented a health 
motor car that will run to the pole in thirty-six 
hours and that she can take invalids up there for 
the nicest change of air they ever had. A part of 
the car is divided into a couple of rooms known as 
‘*silent” rooms. They are absolutely noise proof 
and are said to be great for ‘‘ people who have 
nervous troubles.” The inventor says she will capi- 
talize the plant for $6,000,000 and wants me to pro- 
mote the affair. Would you invest a million or 
two? I am hesitating between this proposition and 
another one she made to me while I was waiting 
for a chance to get out of the room. (I thought 
she would die when she found I didn’t have a 
million or so.) Her other invention is a fire escape 
that everlastingly puts an end to the loss of human 
life in case of fire. It must be great if it is what 
she describes. I asked her if it could be used to 
escape from anything but fire, and she said yes ; it 
would also cure consumption, She said she would 
show me the model when she had it completed. 

I have just about finished a new book, and though 
the writer may be the worst of judges, I actually 
believe it may be a better story than ‘‘ Graustark.” 


There is always something to be 
learned from the early struggles of 
popular authors, and those of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox as she relates them in 
the August number of the Cosmopoli- 
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tan are no exception to the rule, Her 
early life was spent on a western prairie. 
With little to encourage her, she wrote 
poems and sent them to newspapers 
and magazines, At first she was paid 
in bric-a-brac—articles from the prize 
list of the various periodicals. Then 
more substantial reward came. What 
Mrs. Wilcox says to young writers is 
worth quoting, though I am afraid 
that they will not heed these or any 
other words of experience along the 
same lines: 


I often wish the scores of grown men and women 
who write me for ‘‘ aid and influence ” in getting into 
print, could know just how I found my way into 
the favor of editors. It was by sheer persistence. 
It never occurred to me to ask advice or assistance of 
strangers. I am glad it did not, for the moment 
we lean upon any one but the Divine Power and the 
divinity within us, we lessen our chances of success. 
I often receive letters now from writers in the West 
asking me to use my influence with editors in their 
behalf, and saying, ‘‘ You must realize from your 
own early struggles how impossible it is to get a 
start in an Eastern periodical without a friend at 
court.” No more absurd idea ever existed. East- 
ern editors are on the lookout for new talent con- 
stantly, and if a writer possesses it, together with 
perseverance, lie will succeed, whether he lives in 
the Western desert or in the metropolis, and with- 
out any friend at court. 


Mrs. Wilcox says that her “ Poems of 
Passion,’”” when they appeared singly 
in various periodicals, passed censorious 
eyes without causing adverse criticism, 
but when gathered together in book 
form they caused an outburst from 
most unexpected places. Messrs. Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, re- 
fused to publish the book and returned 
the manuscript with a note intimating 
that it was immoral. Mrs. Wilcox 
wrote the contents of the letter to a 
friend, through whom it reached the 
ears of asensational editor. What was 
the young poet’s astonishment to find 
a column article in a Milwaukee news- 


_ paper with this terrible ‘* scare-head ”: 


‘**Too Loup FoR CHICAGO, 

‘THE SCARLET CITY BY THE LAKE SHOCKED 
BY A BADGER GIRL, WHOSE VERSES 
OUT-SWINBURNE SWINBURNE AND 
OUT-WHITMAN WHITMAN.” 
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MR. AND MRS. HALL CAINE 
(On the steps of their home, Greba Castle) 


The effect of this, however, was to 
get a publisher for the book, and when 
““ Poems of Passion’’ appeared the 
name of Ella Wheeler was known from 
one end of the country to the other. 
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Messrs. Appleton will soon have Mr. 
Hall Caine’s ‘‘ The Eternal City ’”’ 
ready in book form. I do not know 
the size of the edition that they expect 
to print, but Mr. Heinemann an- 
nounces that the first English edition 
will consist of one hundred thousand 
copies. Mr. Heinemann has published 
Mr. Caine’s books before, so he knows 
just about how many he can sell. 
** The Eternal City ’’ will probably sell 
better than some of the others, as it 
will be advertised by an interesting law- 
suit. In the meantime Mr. Caine sits 
quietly in his Manx castle and looks 
on. His next book, it is said, will deal 
with certain events that have stirred 
the Isle of Man to its depths. 
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It is hard to believe that Austin 
Dobson is sixty years of age. In the 
matter of years he may be, but as far as 
feelings go, and as far as a capacity for 
work goes, he is no more than forty. 
Mr. Dobson’s retirement from the 
Board of Trade has given rise to vari- 
ous statements respecting his life of 
Samuel Richardson. The London 
Daily Chronicle tells us that as a matter 
of fact he proposes now to take a holi- 
day abroad, and on his return to 
England he will settle down to this 
long-looked-for biography. His new 
volume of collected poems, ‘* Carmina 
Votiva,”’ is now in the hands of the 
publishers. 
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With its August number the Cornhill 
Magazine prints its five - hundredth 
number, which interesting event is thus 
celebrated by Mr. Austin Dobson: 


“On our first day out, I asked leave to speak for 











ROBERT-LOVIS-STEVENSON- 


——— 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
(From the wood-cut by Bryden) 


myself, whom I regarded as the captain of a great 
ship.”— Roundabout Papers, No. ix. 


For two-score years the tumbling spray 
Has fallen from our bows away ;— 
What change of skipper and of crew, 
Since first the CORNHILL sailed the blue, 
Grain-laden, Master, THACKERAY ! 


TROLLOPE, GEORGE ELIOT, GASKELL,—nay, 
Our own dear *‘ BLACKSTICK ” of to-day,— 
What wealth of genius old and new 
For two-score years ! 


Once more we steer across the bay. 
With no vain thought our hearts are gay :— 
Our log is clean, our course is true ; 
What we have done we mean to do ;— 
We hope, once more, to lead the way 
For two-score years ! 


aw 


Mr. Sidney Colvin, having finally 
decided that he has not time to write 
the life of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
that interesting task has been taken 
up by Mr. Graham Balfour. Mr. Bal- 
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four is not only a kinsman of Ste- 
venson’s, but he lived with him at 
Samoa in the most confidential rela- 
tions. Mrs. Stevenson is delighted 
that Mr. Balfour will do the work, 
which is virtually finished, and will be 
published by Messrs. Scribner probably 
during the present month. A number 
of heretofore unpublished letters and 
other MSS. will appear in the book. 


2% 


Not since I first read Arthur Sketch- 
ley’s ‘‘ Mrs. Brown at the Play ’’ have 
I been more amused than by the say- 
ings of “‘ Mrs. Green,’’ as written down 
by Miss Evelyne Elsye Rynd. Miss 
Rynd is the daughter of the Vicar of 
Brasted in Kent, and ‘* Mrs. Green ”’ 
is the extra ‘‘ help’’ who comes in to 
do cleaning, or take the place of a ser- 
vant temporarily absent. Either with, 
or without, her consent, ‘‘ Mrs. Gréen’’ 
has been boswellized by Miss Rynd, to 
whom we are very grateful. 
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Mr. Clement Shorter would like us 
to believe that Dr. Johnson was not 
a patron of the Cheshire Cheese in 
Fleet Street. If Mr. Shorter can prove 
his statement he will offend a large 
army of American tourists who make 
that ancient and picturesque eating- 
house a shrine at which to pay their 
devotions. What ’s the use of a por- 
trait and a brass plate if it does not 
commemorate the truth ? I would not 
part with the memory of the thrill I 
felt in lunching under that portrait, at 
the very seat immortalized by the 
great lexicographer, for a good deal. 
There should be a Society for the 
Suppression of Iconoclasts, and that 
before very long, otherwise we will not 
have a literary landmark left before 
which to prostrate ourselves. 
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If Mr. Shorter were not an enthusias- 
tic member of the Johnson Club I sup- 
pose he would tell us next that there 
was no such person as Dr. Johnson! 
Being a member of the club, he stands 
committed. In July last Johnson’s 


birthplace at Litchfield was formally: 


dedicated to the public. The Johnson 
Club attended the dedication en masse. 
The procession was headed by Dr. 
Birckbeck Hill and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. The former made the dedica- 
tory address, the latter “‘ birrelled ’’ 
with the subject, as he did some time 
ago in the columns of THE CRITIC. 


2 3 

Mr. Alfred Ayres’s ‘‘ Plea for Culti- 
vating the English Language,”’ in 
Harper's Magazine for July, is a prima 
facie evidence that the English lan- 
guage ought occasionally to be culti- 
vated by writers upon the subject. 
Even the student of orthoepy will have 
a difficult task to fathom Mr. Ayres’s 
meaning in certain paragraphs of this 
article. To the casual reader, those 
paragraphs will mean little or nothing. 
If Mr. Ayres’s article was blue-pen- 
cilled to fit the pages of the magazine, 
there is some excuse for him. If not, 
then he should go beyond the study of 
isolated words to the study of style. 
Here is an instance of the awkwardness 
of some of his sentences: *‘ Of the 
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things from the dictional view-point to 
learn in order to speak well, the proper 
choice of words is the most difficult.” 
There is in this statement, moreover, 
a misapprehension of the definition of 


diction. He speaks of the proper 
choice of words as one of the things 
“* from the dictional view-point.’’ Dic- 
tion zs choice of words, in respect of 
purity, propriety, and precision, and 
it is nothing more. Style is a thing 
distinct from diction. 

We might forgive awkwardness of 
construction, but misapprehension and 
obscurity are unpardonable. In one 
paragraph Mr. Ayres says: ‘‘ Another 
very common error, one made by the 
majority of persons of liberal culture, 
is that of giving the s of such words 
as ‘ version,’ ‘ excursion,’ ‘Asia,’ and 
* Persia’ its soft or z sound, for which 
there is no dictionary authority.” This 
is either a direct contradiction, or very 
confusing. The soft sound of s is not 
z, of course; it is the sound in “‘ miss.” 
What Mr. Ayres means is that ‘‘ Asia’’ 
should be pronounced “Ashia” and not 
‘‘Azhia.’’ Again, he includes “‘ half” 
among the words which receive the 
intermediate sound of a, and his own 
book, ‘‘ The Orthoepist,’’ gives it the 
Italian sound, as in ‘‘ father.’’ Mr. 
Ayres should continue his study of 


English. 
2 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has made a 
play out of her most recent novel, 
“* Eleanor.”’ While she has used the 
book for the purposes of the play, Mrs. 
Ward has not followed it any closer 
than Barrie followed the book in mak- 
ing ‘‘ The Little Minister.” Messrs. 
Liebler & Co. have secured all rights 
to the play. There are rumors that 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell will appear in 
the title réle, but the one woman above 
all others to play Eleanor is Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins. Messrs. Liebler will pre- 
sent Mrs. LeMoyne in a new play by 
Mr. Charles Henry Meltzar called 
‘¢ The First Duchess of Marlborough.”’ 

7 3 

The gathering in Leipsic, some 
weeks back, in the Fourth Congress of 
the International Publishers’ Associa- 
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tion, of publishers representing all the 
literature - producing countries of the 
world, was an incident that may be 
considered as possessing some general 
literary importance. There came to- 
gether at this meeting four hundred 
and twenty delegates, representing 
publishers’ associations in fourteen 
states. Among the countries repre- 
sented were China and Japan. The 
- President of the Congress was Albert 
Brockhaus, head of the old publishing 
concern of. the same name. With him 
. were associated as Honorary Presi- 
dents representatives of the leaders of 
the trade from France, England, and 
the United States. The business of the 
Congress included a consideration of 
the copyright conditions between cer- 
tain countries that have not yet ac- 
cepted membership in the Convention 
of Berne, such as the United States, 
Austro-Hungary, and Holland; the 
consideration of the relations between 
authors and publishers, between pub- 
lishers and the book-buying public (in 
the matter more particularly of fixed 
or actual prices for books), the secur- 
ing of a larger measure of uniformity 
in regard to copyright regulations and 
to book-trade regulations throughout 
the world, the consideration of condi- 
tions of copyright for music and for 
art, etc. Attention was also given to 
the desirability of freeing from customs 
duties books themselves and all ma- 
terial entering into the production of 
books. These several divisions of the 
business of the Congress were taken 
care of in three well-organized sections. 


7 


Apart from these matters of business, 


very careful attention had been paid by 
the German hosts to the organization 
of the entertainment of their guests. 
Hospitality was extended to the foreign 
guests not merely on the part of the 
German Publishers’ Association, but 
also from the King of Saxony (repre- 
sented by his Prime Minister), from 
the University of Leipsic, represented 
by its Rector, and from the Ministry 
of Leipsic, represented by it Mayor 
(Ober-Burgermeister), and the Common 
Council. 
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The publishers were cared for in din- 
ners, concerts, palm-garden receptions, 
etc. At the close of the proceedings 
in Leipsic,the delegates were carried off 
by the Prussian publishers to be recipi- 
ents of further hospitalities in Berlin. 

It is the hope of the publishers that 
through these gatherings a certain in- 
fluence may be brought to bear in or- 
der to secure the legislation still needed 
in the different countries of the world 
for the more adequate protection of lit- 
erary property, for the lessening of any 
unnecessary burdens of taxation com- 
ing upon such property, and through 
these means for the increasing, without 
any larger burdens upon the buyers of 
books, of the returns coming to literary 
producers. The fifth meeting of the 
Congress is to be held in 1903 in Milan. 

One of the important results secured 
through the meeting of the Fourth 
Congress was the establishment of a 


. Permanent Bureau, which is charged 


with the consideration of interests 
affecting literary property and publish- 
ing and book-trade relations through- 
out the world. The office of the 
Bureau has been fixed at Berne, in 
Switzerland, and its work will be kept 
in direct touch with that of the corres- 
ponding Permanent Bureau of the 
Berne Convention. 


It is said that D’Annunzio is not 
coming to America wth Duse, but he 
will probably be here to witness the 
performance of his ‘‘ Francesca di 
Rimini,’’ which will be first produced 
in this country by that great actress. 
Apparently Mme. Duse does not share 
the opinion of the rest of the world 
that she is the heroine of ‘* Il Fouco.” 
There is no doubt but that the appear- 
ance of D’Annunzio in New York on 
the occasion of the performance of his 
plays by Duse would be a great adver- 
tisement for the plays, for him, and for 
her, but not the sort one would sup- 
pose that a woman would care about. 
Signora Duse is still on the most 
friendly terms with D’Annunzio and 
believes him to be the greatest play- 
wright living to-day, and of the past 
only Shakespeare and Dumas are to be 
classed with him! 
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JAMES W. RILEY - 


Riley—Haskell 


| hates to have my picture drew—\ never can sit frough if, 

| always makes up faces at ve man ’at tries to do if. 

I dess ’at’s why his fingers shook vis time ve artist drew If. 

An’ all zose foolish lines behind, | dess it is a fac, 

Are meant to be ve shivers vat was running down my back- 
B. J. 
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THE LATE FRANK BURLINGAME HARRIS 


“The Road to Ridgeby’s’’ (re- 
viewed elsewhere in THE CRITIC) is 
the posthumous novel of Frank Bur- 
lingame Harris, who, when he was 
twenty-four years old, put aside his 
work with the words, ‘‘ I can’t think 
any more.’’ Mr. Harris knew before 
he died that his story had been ac- 
cepted, but he never saw the proof- 
sheets. He virtually gave up his life 
for it, for he put into his last hours of 
illness such energy of thought as few 
men show in health. The final struggle 
of revision reminds one of the heroic 
efforts of John Richard Green, when, 
on his deathbed, he dictated to his wife 
his ‘‘ Short History of the English 
People.’’ Mr. Harris was a native of 
New York State, but all of his life 
was spent in the West, where the scene 
of his story is laid. Mrs. Elia W. 
Peatie, editorially connected with the 
Omaha World-Herald, was one of the 
first to recognize his talent, and 
through her he became a substitute re- 
porter on that paper after his gradua- 
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tion from the Omaha high school, 
When he was eighteen years old, he 
was sent to Lincoln as legislative cor. 
respondent for his paper. In 1893 he 
took a special course in English at the 
University of Chicago, made an unsue. 
cessful effort to establish a magazine, 
The Calumet, and then determined to 
write a novel of farm life in the Middle 
West. He interrupted his work to 
accompany a party of American excur. 
sionists to the Mediterranean, acting as 
correspondent for several papers. His 
enthusiastic return to his novel resulted 
in the breaking down of his health. A 
stay in the mountains of Missouri and 
a journey across New Mexico in a 
‘* mover's wagon ’’ failed to restore 
him. He died on the battle-field like 
the good soldier that he was, leaving 
“ The Road to Ridgeby’s ”’ as his mon- 


ument. 
2 

Col. JOHN A. JOYCE, poet, of Ken- 
tucky, has written a life of Poe in 
which he darkly hints that one Pen. 
zoni, an Italian, was the originator of 
‘The Raven.” Penzoni’s bird was 
called ‘‘ The Parrot.” Colonel Joyce 
says that the grandson of the Italian 
poet called his attention to Poe's 
plagiarism and sent him a translation 
of ‘‘ The Parrot,” which he declared 
was published in the Art Fournal of 
Milan in 1809. ‘‘ The Raven” was 
first published in 1845. ‘‘ The Parrot” 
begins: 


I sit and pine so weary 

in midnight sad and dreary, 

Over long forgotten volumes 

of historic love-lit lore ; 

And while winking, lonely blinking 
I thought I heard while thinking 

A rush of wings revolving above 

my oaken door. 

‘* What's that,” said I, disturbing my 
melancholy sore— 

*T is my lost one, sweet ‘‘ Belmore”! 


The frosts of wild December invoke 

me to dismember 

My tired and tortured body on this dreary, 
dastard shore, 

And I trust no waking morrow 

Shall rise upon my sorrow, 

With all its hideous horror that now 
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From The Sphere 
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thrills my inmost core— 

For my brilliant beaming beauty, 
beatic, dear Belmore— 

Lost, gone forevermore ! 


and ends with these lines: 
Horrid bird! I shrieked emphatic, 
and wildly, loud, lunatic, 
I flung the prattling Parrot through 
the night’s dark, shoreless shore, 
While its gilded feathers fluttered, in 
the darkness still and muttered— 
**T ‘Il not leave thee, doubting Devil, but 
remain above thy door— 
Sink my beak into thy trembling 





heart, and torture more and more "— 
Shrieked the Parrot—‘t Evermore” ! 


And the Parrot still is posing, 
winking, blinking, dozing 

On that marble bust, Minerva, just 
above my oaken door, 

And his hellish eyes are beaming 
Like a Devil who is dreaming, 

While the sputtering, fluttering 
lamplight paints his shadow on the floor. 
And my soul-lit spirit writhing in 

that shadow on the floor— 

Dead and damned—‘‘ Forevermore " ! 


Now, in the language of the day, it 
is ‘‘up to” the Art Fournal. If 
‘* The Parrot,” as given in Colonel 
Joyce’s book, is to be found in that 
journal in a volume of 1809 we will 
have serious cause for believing that 
Poe’s inspiration came from Italy. My 
private opinion is that there is some 
mistake about the date of publication 
in the Art Fournal, and that the 
Italian parrot was originally an Ameri- 
can raven. 
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The expansive smile which Mr. An- 
thony Hope wears in this picture is 
that of the successful novelist. You 
feel morally sure that he is jingling 
gold in his trousers pockets. The con- 
fident way that he stands, with his 
hands in his pockets, looking out at 
the world from under raised eyebrows, 
suggests contentment. Mr. Hope isa 
a man of infinite variety. His later 
books are as unlike their predecessors 
as though they were written by dif- 
ferent men. Who would suspect 
that “‘ Quisante ’’ was written by the 
author of ‘* The Dolly Dialogues?” 
There is the same cynical wit in each, 
but the manner is not at all the same. 
His new novel, ‘‘ Tristram of Blent,” 
will be published by Messrs. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. The first edition will 
be out in the early part of September. 


In the Century for May, 1900, ap- 
peared a story called *‘ A Derelict,’ by 
Ella Mackubin. In Scribner's for Au- 
gust, 1901, appears a story called ‘‘A 
Derelict,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 
Is it possible that Mr. Davis does not 
know his Century ? 
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Professor Saintsbury’s History of Criticism 


By LEWIS E. GATES 


THE reader who, under Professor 
Saintsbury’s guidance, goes back into 
the Middle Ages and antiquity in 
search of the modern critic’s progeni- 
tors makes some rather grisly discov- 
eries. M. René Doumic once asserted 
in a public lecture that while your 
ideal poet is always beautiful, your 
critic is always ugly. The history of 
Hermogenes, whose critical writings on 
Rhetoric were authoritative for eight 
or ten centuries from 200 A.D. onward, 
more than bears out M. Doumic’s gen- 
eralization. Hermogenes was a prodigy 
at fifteen, and ‘‘died an idiot at twenty- 
five." When his body was appro- 
priately dissected, in search of his 
innermost formula, his heart was found 
to be ‘* covered with hair.’’ A delecta- 
ble legend, this, for the modern scorn- 
ful artist, rebellious against the least 
word of reproach from the nowadays 
sempiternally apologetic critic. Here 
is a worthy patron saint for literary 
criticism — ‘* Hermogenes, the hairy- 
hearted.’” And the arid tracts of past 
literary criticism, with their endless 
perspectives of word-quibbling and in- 
genious futility, are a fitting region, so 
the scoffer will assert, for the rule of 
such a tutelary genius. 

Indeed, the modern critic himself, 
even the critic who is most loyal to 
his profession, cannot look back with 
unmixed content over the records of 
criticism during the twenty-two hun- 


dred years since the earliest critics 


began their fault-finding and legislating. 
Professor Saintsbury’s present volume 


covers the period from pre-Aristotelian 
Criticism to the end of the fifteenth 
‘century, and it must be admitted that 


very few indeed are the critical works 


‘that during this long period stand out 


as of permanent interest and power. 
Among such works are, of course, 
Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poetics,’’ Quintilian’s ‘*In- 
stitutes of Oratory,’’ Longinus’s “‘Con- 
cerning the Sublime,’’ and Dante’s 
** De Vulgari Eloquio ’’; but these are 
significantly conspicuous in the midst 
of long lists of books which only special- 
ists would think of thumbing, and 
which even they approach by no means 
with gladness and leave without es- 
sential profit. 

A word or two will presently be in 
order as regards the apparently excep- 
tional dulness and triviality of critical 
literature. But first must be noted 
Mr. Saintsbury’s success in making out 
of such forbidding material what is at 
any rate a thoroughly entertaining 
volume, a volume which may well hold 
the interest of even a good many lay 
readers throughout its five hundred 
pages. His book is eminently a eupep- 
tic production—the work of *‘ a critical 
Pangloss,” to quote his own phrase. 
He has been an unctuous reader of 
parchments and folios and has con- 
trived to impart a curiously humorous 
and human interest to the story of his 
adventures in the midst of the super- 
subtleties of the Greek rhetoricians, 
the Byzantine scholiasts, and the Latin 
grammarians. His perennial good tem- 
per and optimism beguile the reader 
through many dreary stretches of his- 
torical fact, and are, moreover, ac- 
tually serviceable to the discussion as 
helping to the discernment of the good 
that has after all resulted even from 
what may seem at first the mistakes 
and the errors of past schools of 
criticism. 

Take, for example, his treatment of 
Greek criticism. The questions with 
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which Greek criticism concerned itself 
were almost wholly questions of form. 
Even Aristotle in his discussion of 
tragedy deals for the most part, as Pro- 
fessor Dilthey has made clear, with 
merely the technique of the drama; he 
conceives of a tragedy as something 
‘that is consciously constructed out of a 
few simple and almost irreducible ele- 
ments,—plot, characters, diction, rec- 
ognitions, reversals of fortune, and so 
on; and he traces out the methods in 
accordance with which from these con- 
ventional elements, a good tragedy 
may be put together by the skilful 
workman. He has comparatively little 
to say of the effect of tragedy on the 
appreciative spectator or reader; the 
fixed, objective, tragic form is what 
preoccupies him. If this is true of the 
greatest of Greek theorists,—if literary 
criticism even in the hands of Aristotle 
tends simply to the strict definition of 
external and technical forms, much 
more is it true of later and less original 
Greek criticism, except that of Longi- 
nus. The Rhetoricians especially 
tended to convert criticism into a sys- 
tem of definitions and classifications 
and elaborate formulas, and to regard 
literature as merely an artificial pro- 
duct, to be compounded according to 
various traditional and carefully pre- 
scribed recipes. When one comes to 
realize that Greek critics for upwards 
of eleven centuries kept almost wholly 
within these limits, and for generation 
after generation did little more than 
analyze a few stereotyped literary 
forms into their constituent parts, and 
invent an over-ingenious terminology 
for the highly artificial, if not wholly 
imaginary, elements which they seemed 
to themselves to detect, one is almost 
ready to give over all literary criticism 
as in some fatal way a sterile form of 
intellectual activity; one is at any rate 
sure to feel for the moment a move- 
ment of disgust at the pettifogging in 
which these Greek criticasters for cen- 
turies indulged. 

But it is just at this point that Mr. 
Saintsbury comes to the rescue, with 
his consummate optimism. The work 
of these formalists, he asserts, was after 

all a necessary—a peculiarly appropri- 
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ate work. Their devotion to form— 
though of course in many cases carried 
to grotesque extremes—was in its es. 
sence just what was requisite in order 
to preserve for us the peculiar qualities 
of Greek literature,—those by virtue of 
which it differs in most noteworthy 
wise from all modern literatures, and 
exerts on them its most characteristic 
and priceless influence. It was through 
their instinct for form,—for objective 
form,—that Greek artists of all sorts 
were pre-eminent: it is because of its 
exquisite exemplification of perfection 
of form that Greek literature still claims 
the devotion of the literary artist, 
whatever his land or language. What 
better thing, then, could the Greek 
critics have done than preserve for us 
the formal peculiarities of Greek art,— 
all its articulations and external struc- 
ture, and its minutely accurate adjust- 
ment of part to part and of parts to the 
whole—in a word, all the details of 
that perfect external symmetry which 
was the characteristic expression of the 
sanity and measure and clairvoyance 
of the Greek genius? After all, per- 
haps there was a divinity that shaped 
the ends of those so inept-seeming 
Greek commentators and = analysts. 
And possibly we may agree with Mr. 
Saintsbury that though 


Greek criticism [was] imperfect in its assumptions 
and of questionable adequacy in its methods, yet 
[it] was the criticism which was wanted, to register 
and to preserve the qualities which have made 
Greek literature perhaps the most indispensable 
possession among the now goodly list of the litera- 
tures of the world. 


Equally ready is Mr. Saintsbury 
with his justification of the seeming 
shortcomings of criticism as practiced 
by the Romans. Latin criticism was a 
law-giving criticism in terms of com- 
mon sense and strict logic, and with 
strongly ethical or even practical pre- 
possessions. Statecraft was the quint- 
essence of the Roman genius. The 
power to deal victoriously with politi- 
cal and social problems and to win of 
coerce the individual into subservience 
to the common weal, was characteristi- 
cally present from first to last in Ro- 
man history. The clear recognition of 
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tangible good and the literal and un- 
compromisingly exact definition of 
practical ends and of the most forth- 
right ways of attaining them were 
distinctive of all Roman modes of 
thought, and they are no more absent 
from Latin criticism than from Roman 
jurisprudence. Quintilian’s great work 
on Rhetoric was called ‘* Institutes of 
Oratory,” a name which may mean 
simply “‘ Principles of Oratory,” but 
which at any rate echoes suggestively 
the title of Justinian’s ‘‘ Institutes.” 
In criticism as elsewhere the Latin 
genius tended to legal enactments, to 
the elaboration of practical codes of 
what good use exacts of the man who 
will secure prompt and satisfactory re- 
sults, to the enunciation of cut-and- 
dried maxims like those of Horace’s 
** Epistle to the Pisos,” expressive of 
shrewd, worldly wisdom and accom- 
plished craftsmanship, and in general to 
the statement of rules and formulas 
which shall compel the individual to 
do what others have done before him 
and what most men about him expect. 
Rarely, indeed, throughout its long his- 
tory does Latin criticism get beyond 
these very practical aims and these for- 
mal legislative methods. Rarely does 
it escape from the terminology and the 
technicalities of Grammar and Rhetoric, 
and interpret literature freely or tran- 
scribe and illustrate its capricious 
charm. 

And yet here, again, Mr. Saintsbury 
finds that all is well with the world. 
The Latin critics, in spite of their 
pedantry—nay, because of it—were 
working out just such stringent sys- 
tems of clear, logical, well-organized 
ideas and rules as their successors in 
the world’s history—the riotously im- 
aginative and dreamy artists of the 
Middle Ages—were specially to need 
in order that they might not become 
mere Oriental visionaries, mere spin- 
ners of webs of hallucination. 
Throughout the medieval period 
Grammar and Rhetoric, as they had 
been wrought out by the Latin critics, 
remained steadying, controlling in- 
fluences, tending to give some sem- 
blance of literal truth and logical 
coherence to the otherwise reckless 
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divagations of the medieval fancy and 
imagination. 


Grammar and Rhetoric . . . [were] a perpetual 
grounding and tutelage, a ‘‘ fool-guard ” and guide- 
post in these ages of exploration and childhood, 
... The Trivium and Quadrivium, the legacies 
of the classics, especially of Latin, gave in every 
one of their divisions and not least in Rhetoric, 
precisely the formal stays, the fixed norms and 
forms of method, which were required in the 
general welter. 


Of literary criticism of their own, 
the Middle Ages were singularly de- 
void. They produced almost no criti- 
cism that corresponded in spirit to their 
creative work and that sought to scan 
this work independently and to meas- 
ure and justify it. Yet Mr. Saints- 
bury’s optimism finds even in this 
interlunar swoon of literary criticism 
sound reason for content; it was indeed 
‘* the best thing that could have hap- 
pened.’’ The self-consciousness of the 
elaborately critical mood would, Mr. 
Saintsbury thinks, have been incon- 
sistent with the naive and instinctive 
productiveness of the Ages of Faith. 
The absence of the querulous, measur- 
ing, and verifying spirit left every race 
and every man free to follow un- 
suspiciously whithersoever the dreamy 
inner impulse for self-realization in art 
and in literature directed. Magnificent 
naiveté is the note of what is most 
characteristic in the work of the Middle 
Ages,—of what we value most in their 
self-expression. This naiveté could 
have maintained itself and wrought so 
luxuriantly only in minds that were 
comparatively untroubled by abstract 
theorizings about art and by literary 
whys and wherefores. Once more, 
then, the history of criticism seems to 
Mr. Saintsbury justified by the course 
of events: ‘‘ The immense provision of 
new kinds of literature by the Middle 
Age, side by side with its almost total 
abstinence from criticism, was the best 
thing that could have happened.”’ 


Through such considerations as these, 
and by his unfailing good temper and 
his humor, Mr. Saintsbury tries to 
make the history of criticism com- 
fortable reading. Yet in spite of his 
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rollicking optimism, a sensitive literary 
critic who has followed out through 
the twenty-two centuries in question 
the story of the deeds of his forbears 
must feel a certain sinking of the heart. 
** Well, is the thing we see salvation ?” 
Does this long record of, for the most 
part, petty, myopic industry,—industry 
that is much of the time mistaken in 
its methods and ends, and that almost 
never leads to permanently lovely re- 
sults,—does this really represent the 
essential quality of the critical spirit ? 
A complete answer to such dizzying 
doubts would necessitate an elaborate 
treatise on the theory of criticism, with 
mayhap such a series of preliminary 
chapters on philosophy in general as 
Coleridge, in his ‘‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria,’’ prefixed to his theory of the im- 
agination,—a theory which he finally 
represented by asterisks. But, fortu- 
nately, there is an incomplete and ob- 
vious answer that may be made to 
suffice. The chronicles of criticism 
are, after all, not stupider or richer in 
futilities than the chronicles of other 
kinds of doctrine. Who will agree to 
trace out all the mistaken theorizings 
of theologians for two thousand years 
past and not lust now and then after 
atheism ? It was a shrewd remark of 
Anthony Collins’s: ‘‘ No one ever 
doubted the existence of God until the 
Boyle lectures undertook to prove it.” 
The sciences, too, if one delves into 
their past, are as full as theology or 
criticism of grotesque aberrations; the 
history of almost any science that goes 
back for two thousand years would be 
literally unreadable, so charged would 
it be with errors and puerilities which 
would not even have a redeeming hu- 
man interest as phases of opinion or 
because of the subjects they misrepre- 
sent. Nor is the case much better 
with the artists and the makers of lit- 
erature,—with those ‘‘ creative’’ folk 
who so cry out upon criticism as nega- 
tive and sterile. Even their records, 
if treated as consecutively and exhaus- 
tively as Mr. Saintsbury has treated 
literary criticism, would be far from 
delightful. Fancy being forced to read 
all the lyric poetry that lovers have 
written from Sappho to Owen Mere- 








dith. Yet shall we inhibit the lyric 
vein ? 

Of course, over and beyond these fy 
quoque arguments, the critic who would 
justify his trade, can urge the new 
methods that during the last hundred 
years criticism has made its own, 
whereby the art of criticism has been 
enormously increased in range and in 
power. Most tersely described, these 
methods may be called psychological 
and sociological. Criticism has learned 
to interpret instead of dogmatically 
judging. It has won the secret of 
“the point of view,’’—a gain that may 
be compared to the discovery of per- 
spective in painting. All past produc- 
tions of art and of literature now fall 
for the critic into their relative places 
as partial revelations of beauty,—as 
speciai incarnations of esthetic pleas- 
ure, that depend for their degrees and 
kinds upon the peculiar spiritual energy 
that is characteristic of each artist and 
of his age and race. Moreover, criti- 
cism has gradually acquired the privi- 
lege of identifying and transcribing 
various kinds of beauty, and in the 
pursuit of these aims the critic has 
come to be now and then in some 
measure himself a creator of beauty,— 
an imaginative interpreter of moods, a 
master of the picturesque and reveal- 
ing phrase, a vivid delineator of artis- 
tic effects, of personalities, and of the 
animating principle of an age or a 
people. 

To make good these points in all 
their implications would require noth- 
ing less than the Coleridgian disquisi- 
tion already waived. Yet some 
allusion to the progress of critical 
methods is certainly apropos, if for no 
other reason than as a protest against 
what seems Mr. Saintsbury’s perverse 
refusal to ascribe this progress to its 
true causes. Repeatedly he goes out 
of his way to sneer at Taine and at the 
attempt to interpret literature ‘‘as the 
expression of national life.” Yet, if 
any single principle can be named 
whose acceptance and persistent use 
has made modern criticism what it is, 
in contrast with ancient and medizval 
criticism, it is precisely this principle of 
the relativity of all literature to the 
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nation and the age that produced it. 
Modern critics use the principle 
whether they will or no, — uncon- 
sciously,—as the bourgeois gentleman 
talked prose. Mr. Saintsbury’s own 
book is full of implications of its truth, 
in spite of his contemptuous comments 
on Taine’s theory of England as a 
country abounding in “ water-meadow,” 
and in spite of his declaration that from 
such theories as those of Mr. Nettle- 
ship there ‘‘ come and always have 
come a brood of monsters.’’ ‘* Lon- 
ginus,” says Mr. Saintsbury, pointing 
out certain of the great critic’s short- 
comings, ‘* Longinus was still a Greek 
himself at heart, with the foibles and 
limitations—no despicable foibles and 
limitations—of the race.’’ What is 
this but the virtual acceptance of the 
principle that literature is sociological 
in its origin, and that this origin must 
be taken into account, if the quality of 
any piece of literature is to be thor- 
oughly appreciated? ‘* The highest 
conception of criticism,’’ Mr. Saints- 
bury elsewhere asserts, ‘‘ involves the 
‘ grasping’ of each author in his com- 
plete self,’’ and so on; but this complete 
apprehension of an author’s personality 
is precisely impossible except as this 
personality is conceived of as part of a 
vital social organism, at a certain defi- 
nite stage of development,—except, in 
other words, as the author is regarded 
as in large measure made what he is by 
sharing willy-nilly in the intellectual 
and moral and social life of his time, — 
sharing in it by repudiation and re- 
action, if you will, yet even then subtly 
shaped in his taste and temper and 
aptitudes by the education he has re- 
ceived, by his inheritance of instincts 
and ideas, and by the blood in his veins 
and the fibres of his English or German 
nerves. It is doubtless easy to over- 
work the historical method just as it is 
easy to parody it; the corruption of 
the best is the worst. We have all of 
us heard of the critic who would ex- 
plain the origin of a sentimental love 
of nature in the eighteenth century as 
due to the invention at just that time 
of woollen underwear, that made it 
safe to sit down outdoors and be 
melancholy in damp places. Some of 
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Taine’s theorizing may be almost as 
fantastic as this, and indeed Taine, 
in his ‘‘ English Literature,’ is by 
general consent so bent on proving a 
thesis that his appreciations of special 
authors repeatedly suffer. But nowa- 
days no one but “‘ the general reader ”’ 
fancies that Taine is the chief represen- 
tative of the historical method in criti- 
cism, or that the value of the method 
must be tried by Taine’s successes or 
failures in its use. The method had 
been triumphantly applied in Germany 
by such critics as Herder and the 
Schlegels almost a hundred years be- 
fore Taine’s first book. And since 
Taine’s day the theory that underlies 
it has been worked out alike in Ger- 
many, in France, and in England 


‘with a thoroughness that was impos- 


sible for Taine in the sixties, owing to 
the undeveloped state of sociological 
science. That the method may lead 
the critic who uses it to care more to 
explain literature than to enjoy it as art 
is doubtless true; but this is a matter 
as regards which every critic must deal 
with his own conscience and cultivate 
his own instincts, watching lest his 
light become darkness. 

One other part of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
critical theory is worth noting, as seem- 
ing again to involve him, in spite of 
himself, in a tacit acceptance of the 
value of the historical method. He in- 
sists repeatedly on the importance for 
modern criticism of the Comparative 
Method. This method is one of the 
two great ‘‘ Lamps of Criticism.’’ It 
is ‘‘ the one gate and highway to really 
universal criticism of literature.’’ The 
last and presumably most important 
of the questions that Mr. Saintsbury 
requires his ideal critic to ask in dealing 
with a book and an author is ‘* What 
place do both hold in relation to other 
books or authors of the same or other 
times, in the same or other languages? ”’ 
But surely such a question as this in 
particular, and the use of the Compara- 
tive Method in general, force the critic 
to recognize among the qualities that 
mark off one book from another and 
one author from another those that 
arise from national causes. Isa play 
of Shakespeare’s to be perfectly 
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differentiated from a play of Moliére’s 
with no word whatever as to the pre- 
dominating national genius of which 
each dramatist was the willing ser- 
vant ? Not so at any rate thinks one 
of the most skilful exponents of the 
Comparative Method, Herr Wetz, 
whose treatise on Shakespeare carries 
out with the nicest discrimination and 
into the minutest detail a comparison 
between Shakespeare and Moliére 
along just such lines, explaining their 
contrasting aims and methods partly in 
terms of their temperaments and partly 
as the result of their nationalities, in 
accordance with a theory of the Com- 
parative Method, which, in his intro- 
duction, he has worked out for himself 
with express acknowledgment of his 
debt to Taine and Hennequin. And 
surely it is obvious that a comparison 
between works of art of different 
epochs and different nationalities, that 
does not take specifically into account, 
in explaining and systematizing con- 
trasting qualities, the influence of each 
epoch and each nationality, must be 
sadly empirical and haphazard; it must 
amount to little more than a capricious 
chance cataloguing of such characteris- 
tics of each work of art as happen 
to catch the critic’s eye. Guiding 
ideas and categories are needed, if the 
Comparative Method is to be made 
thoroughly effective; and these can 
apparently come only from that socio- 
logical theory of literature which Mr. 
Saintsbury contumeliously rejects. 








And, indeed, in parting from Profes. 
sor Saintsbury’s book one is tempted 
to emphasize somewhat this matter of 
the importance of guiding ideas. Very 
impressive is the scholarship—the om- 
niverousness of the reading—of which 
his volume is the record. Very sug. 
gestive are the so-called Interchapters 
which sum up in turn the characteris. 
tics of Greek, Latin, and Medizval 
Criticism. But as regards the great 
mass of Mr. Saintsbury’s material, one 
may fairly question whether it has been 
sufficiently organized, interpreted, and 
made to illustrate ideas. There is al- 
most no attempt to trace out continu- 
ously the history of special critical 
doctrines, —the evolution of critical 
ideas touching either special artistic 
problems or special art-forms. Mr. 
Saintsbury seems usually content to 
transcribe direct from his voluminous 
note-books the results of his reading 
of author after author, burnishing his 
style by the way and commenting, 
of course, frequently and acutely, but 
strewing his pages rather lavishly with 
fragmentary facts, and not forcing his 
material to give up many unsuspected 
meanings. Burnet somewhere says of 
Bishop Lloyd: ‘* He did not lay out his 
learning with the same diligence he 
laid it in.’”’ Put ‘‘ organize’’ or ‘‘ in- 
terpret’’ for ‘‘ lay out ”’ and the phrase 
seems to fit Professor Saintsbury. One 
cannot but suspect that his book might 
have been cut down by a third and 
made to mean twice as much. 
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“Electra” and the Progressive Movement in Spain 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


IT is probable that, beyond dim as- 
sociations with Greek drama, the word 
** Electra’”’ conveys no definite im- 
pression to the average reader. Yet 
throughout Spain during the present 
year this word has been the battle-cry 
around which opposing parties have 
fought, a word highly charged with 
social and religious issues of momen- 
tous character. 

** Electra” is a play produced at the 
Theatre Espafiol in Madrid on January 
30th last, and is the latest work of the 
popular and prolific novelist and dra- 
matist Benito Perez Galdos. Though 
still in the prime of life, Galdos, who 
is a native of the Canary Islands, has 
long occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion in the Spanish world of letters. It 
can, indeed, scarcely be said that he 
appeals, like Valera, to the lover of 
fine literature and delicate observation 
of life. But if Valera is, on a smaller 
scale, the George Meredith or the 
Thomas Hardy of contemporary Spain, 
Galdos is at once its Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and its Sir Walter Besant, and 
at the same time something more than 
that, for he not only voices the aspira- 
tions of religious liberalism and social 
progress, but is at the same time the 
exponent of the national and patriotic 
spirit of his country. He is a writer 
whose sympathies, though always on 
the side of advance, never carry him to 
extremes,—a somewhat rare gift in 
Spain,—so that he has usually been 
able to avoid injuring dangerous sus- 
ceptibilities while placing himself in 
the vanguard of forward movements. 
Never before, however, has Galdos so 
conspicuously become the banner- 
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bearer in a great popular movement. 
The times, indeed, were ripe; the 
battle which raged last year around the 
confinement of Adela de Ubao in a 
convent had convulsed Spain and 
threatened to become a kind of Span- 
ish Dreyfus affair. Galdos states, and 
with truth, that he has concentrated 
into ‘* Electra’’ the ideas that have 
animated the whole of his career, but 
the public at once identified Electra 
with Adela de Ubao, and the whole 
discussion was thus transferred to the 
field of art, where it could receive at 
once more poignant and more genera- 
lized expression. In the course of a few 
months 25,000 copies of ‘‘ Electra’”’ 
were sold—for Spain an enormous 
number—and its author has become a 
popular hero. ‘‘ Electra’’ is the sym- 
bol of progress and of revolt against 
clericalism and Jesuitism, and at .the 
present time at least two or three dif- 
ferent periodicals are published bearing 
the name of the play. 

On the other side all the forces of 
the Church are drawn up in array 
against ‘‘ Electra.” Bishops have 
everywhere fulminated against it, and 
have prohibited the faithful to attend 
the performances. They have some- 
times appealed (as the Bishop of Ger- 
ona has lately done) to the secular 
authorities to prohibit the representa- 
tions, but always in vain, for there is 
not a word in the play which can pos- 
sibly be construed into’ an offence 
against the law, or even against the 
canons of good taste. So, although 
Spain is popularly supposed to be a 
‘* priest-ridden ’’ country, the anathe- 
mas of the Church have been launched 
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in vain; ‘‘ Electra’’ has been played 
throughout Spain to crowded audi- 
ences of both sexes, who have received 
it with immense enthusiasm, singing 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ and Riego’s hymn, 
which is the Spanish equivalent of the 


French anthem. Seldom before in 
modern times, not even when “ Her- 
nani’’ was produced at Paris, has a 
play aroused such enthusiasm through- 
out the length and breadth of a coun- 
try. 

It certainly cannot be said that Gal- 
dos has initiated a literary or dramatic 
revolution. He is neither a Victor 
Hugo nor an Ibsen. ‘‘ Electra’’ is 
an interesting and well-written play, 
but its methods are a little old-fash- 
ioned; it even resorts to the supernat- 
ural; certainly it could have aroused 
no excitement, even in Spain, at any 
less favorable moment. Its importance 
lies solely in the fact that it has given 
expression to the latent progression 
and anti-clerical feelings throughout a 
country which has hitherto been re- 
garded as of all the chief European 
countries the least progressive and the 
most hopelessly bound to the Church. 

Electra is a young girl of eighteen, 
the daughter of a mother who has dis- 
graced herself by running away from 
home; her father is unknown, and she 
has been adopted by a very wealthy 
and pious aunt in Madrid, Dofia 
Evarista, the wife of Don Urbano 
Garcia Yuste, an easy, good-natured 
man, who falls in with his wife’s de- 
vout practices and extensive schemes 
of charity, with the vague idea that 
men are regenerated by their wives, 
and that a woman’s piety will compen- 
sate for her husband’s laxity. Dofia 
Evarista’s spiritual director is Don 
Pantoja; she is entirely in his hands, 
so that the whole Garcia Yuste house- 
hold is absolutely controlled by Pan- 
toja, who is described as a sort of 
honest Tartufe. Pantoja has set him- 
self, with all the energy of his domi- 
neering nature, to gain spiritual 
possession of Electra, and to induce 
her to enter a convent, and he feels 
justified in shrinking from no means 
which may enable him to gain his end. 
‘She has no vocation to a religious life. 
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She is a wayward, charming, capricious 
child, slightly neurotic, indeed, but 
entirely innocent, only desiring to be 
left alone, to amuse herself. with chil- 
dren, flowers, even dolls, an uncon- 
scious maternal instinct being thus 
suggested. She embodies Galdos’s 
ideas of pure and natural girlhood, 
left, as it should be, to follow out its 
own impulses. Electra associates much 
with her cousin Maximo, a young wid- 
ower, who is engaged in working out 
chemical problems of great importance, 
and is known in the family as the Ma- 
gician, e/ magico prodigioso, but is 
regarded by the author as the repre- 
sentative of the modern spirit, the 
‘“‘ breath of fresh air’’ in a stifling at- 
mosphere. She acquires skill in assist- 
ing him in his laboratory, watches over 
his domestic life, becomes attached to 
his children, at last falls in love with 
him. The affection is mutual, and is 
detected in its earliest stages by Pan- 
toja, who, finding all other methods 
fail, at last brings forward—whether in 
good faith or in bad remains obscure— 
the unfounded suggestion that she is 
quite right to love Maximo, that it is 
indeed her sacred duty to do so, be- 
cause he is really her half-brother. 
This idea for the moment turns Elec- 
tra’s brain, and she is led away to the 
convent. Now, however, Maximo is 
fully roused; he pours a torrent of in- 
dignant invective on the head of Pan- 
toja—who, however, is treated by the 
dramatist with considerable tenderness, 
and always retains his dignity and self- 
possession—and with the aid of an old 
friend of the family, the Marques de 
Ronda, and the connivance of Sor 
Dorotea, the nun who has been placed 
in charge of Electra, he enters the con- 
vent garden at night and rescues her 
under Pantoja’s eyes. ‘‘ Are you flee- 
ing from me, my daughter?” asks Pan- 
toja. ‘‘ No, she is not fleeing; she is 
coming to life,’’ answers Maximo; 
‘* resucita.”” That word, with which 
the play ends, has been seized upon 
with enthusiasm, as the key to the 
whole situation. ‘ ‘*‘ Spain is coming to 
life.” 

** Electra’’ has become the watch- 
word of many belonging to the most 
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extreme anti-religious, free-thinking, 
and revolutionary parties in Spain. 
. Galdos himself, however, is still by no 
means an extremist; and, as he has 
shown in previous books, he is fully 
able to sympathize with all that is best 
and freest in the mystical, religious 


temper of his countrymen. He has 
lately taken an opportunity of ex- 
plaining his position. He is not op- 
posed to the Church, he tells us; on 
the contrary, he thinks the Church 
should be preserved, but he wishes to 
check the growth of monasticism, 
which has, he believes, attained alarm- 
ing dimensions during the past cen- 
tury, and to restrain the undue influence 
of the Church on secular life. ‘‘ Do 
not touch the secular clergy! ’’ he ex- 
claims, and even among the monastic 
orders he is willing to uphold those 
which, like the Augustinians and the 
Carmelites, retain an atmosphere of 
poetry, reserving his indignation for 
those, more especially the Jesuits, who 
preach a barren ideal of gloomy virtue 
and whose ‘‘ diabolical inspiration ”’ 
tends to dry up the fountains of life. 
It is a studiously moderate programme, 
though not one likely to be quite satis- 
factory to either party, certainly not to 
the Church, whose practical influence 
would thus be minimized, and which 
might not unfairly contend that Galdos 
would only reserve to it the réle which 
Don Urbano left to his wife, the privi- 
lege of strenuously working for the re- 
generation of a world which is yet to 
be allowed to preserve its own comfort- 
able laxity. Galdos remains a man of 
letters, too sympathetic and many- 
sided to take up an extreme position; 
and while it is doubtless his ambition 
to be at the head of a great popular 
movement of moderate reform, he is 
scarcely the stuff of which leaders are 
made. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
Spain is a land in which moderate re- 
forms of any kind are easily possible. 
Endless as have been its merely super- 
ficial political revolutions, there has 
never been a social revolution in Spain; 
and it is difficult to see how such a re- 
volution could be other than disastrous 
to some vital element of the national 
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life. Sober and temperate as the 
Spaniards are in most respects, their 
convictions in spiritual matters have 
ever tended to run to extremes. In 
this they are like their own climate, 
for they live in a land which is never 
temperate but always subject to the 
contending clash of heat and cold, 
of blazing sun and icy blast. The 
first Christian persecutors and the 
first Christian martyrs who suffered at 
Christian hands were alike Spaniards; 
and gentle and long-suffering as the 
Spaniards are in the practical affairs of 
every-day life, the course of the ages 
has not abated this fervor of conviction 
in matters of the highest import. It 
is a feature of the Spanish character 
which stands in the way of any easy 
optimism concerning the immediate 
future of Spain. 

The conflict of extreme views in 
Spain is emphasized by the existence 
of slight racial differences among the 
population of the country, and more 
especially by the existence of Catalonia 
and its great capital. Barcelona is the 
richest city in Spain, the most ener- 
getic, now perhaps the largest. Mad- 
rid is the official and administrative 
capital, but Barcelona is the brain and 
the arm of Spain; it is the one city 
which possesses initiative and the ex- 
ecutive energy to execute its ideas. 
In the rest of Spain it is difficult not to 
believe that every Spaniard one meets 
is either a Don Quixote or a Sancho 
Panza, or some combination or varia- 
tion of those great types. Everywhere 
one sees grave, long, dreamy, hand- 
some faces, or rotund, wrinkled, hu- 
morous, good-natured faces—the faces 
of those who are altogether inapt for 
practical life and the faces of those 
who have spent themselves in meeting 
its petty details, both alike unfitted for 
the task of truly organizing the world 
around them. It is remarkable that 
one seldom hears the voice of indigna- 
tion in Spain. The conventional ac- 
counts of the Spanish character tell us, 
indeed, that the Spaniard is quickly 
moved to anger and readily uses the 
knife. No doubt, to avenge real or 
fancied wrongs he uses the knife, but he 
is not inclined to expend his anger in 
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stimulating himself or others to right 
wrongs; if his emotions easily found 
that vent probably he would use the 
knife less. In the course of my last 
visit to Spain, during six weeks I never 
heard the voice of indignation nor saw 
sign of impatience, save only twice: 
once I came across a French commer- 
cial traveller who became a volcano of 
more or less serious indignation, ex- 
pressed in bad Spanish, in face of the 
inconveniences of Spanish travelling, 
and once more, I found an eminent 
publicist, again French, in the room 
next to mine at an hotel in Seville— 
where he had settled himself in order 
to study and write about the manners 
and customs of Andalusia—grow im- 
patient when repeated requests for 
morning coffee failed to produce a 
luxury which in purely Spanish hotels 
the guest is usually supposed to seek 
at a café. But as soon as I had passed 
the borders of Catalonia I came upon 
a foreman expostulating vigorously 
with his gang of navvies, and it seemed 
a new and strange circumstance, some- 
thing that I had not seen for a very 
long time. The Catalans are not usu- 
ally handsome and are of very mixed 
type, but they are clear-eyed, vigorous, 
independent, of coarser fibre indeed, 
and less fine perceptions than the true 
Spaniard, and better adapted to make 
their way in the practical modern 
world. 

We may realize something of the 
difference between the Catalan and the 
Spaniard by merely observing the dif- 
ference in their water-pots—not a 
minor matter in a land where water 
and the carrying of water play so con- 
spicuous a part. The water-pots differ 
slightly in every province of Spain; in 
Valencia, which borders on Catalonia 
and is inhabited by a race of artists, 
the pitcher in common use is a very 
beautiful and uncolored variety of the 
ancient classic double-handled am- 
phoria; it is the most graceful of all 
the Spanish water-pots, a delightful 
survival of Greek antiquity, but not 
specially adapted to practical modern 
needs. But as soon as we pass into the 
land of the Catalans and reach Tarra- 
gona we find quite a different water- 





pot, with a large spout for the water 
to enter, and a small spout for it to be 
poured out, as well as a handle across 
the top, by which it may be carried as 
a basket is carried. It is a thoroughly 
practical but not specially beautiful 
pitcher, and at Tarragona they seek to 
give it a touch of beauty by a wash of 
green glaze over the upper third. 
When at last we reach Barcelona even 
this touch of color has gone, and a 
coat of greasy-looking, grayish-black, 
doubtless a useful tint, but certainly 
unpleasant, is uniformly laid over the 
water-pots. Even this detail of daily 
life reveals the Catalan.* 

Whatever the defects of their quali- 
ties may be, the Catalans are able both 
to think and to act. Every progres- 
sive movement, both in ideas or in 
practice, has its centre in Barcelona, 
and it is in Barcelona that the cry of 
** Electra” has its chief focus of pro- 
paganda. Barcelona, moreover, is not 
only a centre alike of commerce and 
ideas; the Catalans possess an instinct 
of political freedom, and are in a state 
of constant friction with Madrid, the 
maladministration of officials perpetu- 
ally leading to difficulties which the 
central Government can only settle by 
the easy method of resorting to force. 
The rooted love of the Catalan fos self- 
government, and his feeling that Spain 
is a land outside Catalonia, have, in- 
deed, lately reached an unprecedented 
pitch, and the cry of ‘‘ Down with 
Spain! ’’ which was heard in the streets 
of Barcelona during the disorders ac- 
companying the recent prolonged 
tramway strike, produced a certain 
amount of consternation in Spain. 
General Weyler, the Minister of War, 
who once governed in Barcelona, is 
credited with a desire for the reform of 
the administration of Catalonia. But 
in the meanwhile (at the moment that 
I chanced to reach the city in May 
ocho Caan we + aed cherish pies 
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last), and directly after a series of san- 

uinary collisions in the streets, a 
“ state of war ’” was officially declared, 
the military authorities took over the 
control of affairs, troops were poured 
in and posted at every ‘‘ strategic po- 
sition,” the newspapers were placed 
under military censure and forbidden 
to publish any news concerning the 
events in progress, and at last the trams 
began to run again down the long 
Rambla, under the guard of mounted 
soldiers with drawn sabres, while 
crowds gazed in silence. Peace once 
more reigned in Barcelona. But it was 
easy enough to see that a peace thus 
attained was worth little. A free, 
prosperous, and independent people 
cannot permanently be coerced by the 
cheap method of resorting to force, 
and it is likely enough that the cry of 
“Down with Spain!’’ has only been 
stifled for the present to arise more 
loudly than ever when a fitting season 
occurs. 

The independent and progressive 
spirit of Catalonia, with its marked 
tendency to anarchism—which every- 
where finds more adherents in Spain 
than socialism—is an element of danger 
for the future of the country, because 
it is doubtful how far Spain can be 
brought into line with Catalonia. 
When we enter Spain by Barcelona we 
are struck by its Spanish character, 
but when we enter elsewhere and leave 
by Barcelona we realize how unlike it 
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and that these alert, business-like, 
rather coarse-fibred people are different 
from the true Spaniards. It is possible 
to imagine the present situation if we 
suppose Ulster governed from Dublin 
by a Cabinet in which Mr. Redmond 
or Mr. Dillon was Prime Minister. We 
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should have the same conflict of in- 
stincts and methods between the pro- 
gressive, commercial spirit of Belfast 
and the Celtic, conservative spirit of 
Ireland. Such a situation is by no 
means necessarily dangerous, but it is 
difficult. We can but hope that on the 
one hand Catalonia will have full free- 
dom of development, and that on the 
other hand its development will not de- 
stroy all that is beautiful and charac- 
teristic in the rest of Spain. 

No doubt Spain, like Italy, will have 
her revival. The fundamental vitality 
of the people and the great natural 
wealth of their land, the rapid growth 
of the population, the spread of new 
and progressive ideas, of which 
** Electra” is so significant a sign, all 
point to such a revival. Even the war 
with the United States has had a 
healthy and stimulating influence, and 
has been met by Spaniards with their 
ancient and customary fortitude. The 
more thoughtful regard the loss of the 
colonies as a necessary though un- 
pleasant surgical operation; all resent- 
ment seems to have died out; the 
newspapers chronicle the difficulties of 
the Americans in the Philippines with- 
out acrimony and without glee; they 
are even able to make their loss the 
point of a jest, and a comic paper lately 
represented a Spaniard pensively re- 
marking to himself: *‘ If we could only 
lose our monks as easily as our colo- 
nies!’’ Such a revival is doubtless in- 
evitable, and those of us who have 
learned to love Spain because she takes 
us so far away from the ugliness and 
unrest of ‘* progress,’’ can but hope 
that the profoundly conservative in- 
stincts of the people will guide them 
aright in choosing the good and refus- 
ing the evil of modern civilization. 
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FoOuR men stood before God at the 
end of The First Week, watching 
Him whirl His little globe.* The first 
man said to Him, *‘ Tell me how you 
did it.’’ The second man said, ‘‘ Let 
me have it.’’ The third man said, 
** What is it for?’’ The fourth man 
said nothing, and fell down and wor- 
shipped. Having worshipped he rose 
to his feet and made a world himself. 

These four men have been known in 
history as the Scientist, the Man of 
Affairs, the Philosopher, and The 
Artist.. They stand for the four neces- 
sary points of view in reading books. 

Most of the readers of the world are 
content to be partitioned off, and hav- 
ing been duly set down for life in one 
or the other of these four divisions of 
human nature, they take sides from be- 
ginning to end, with one or the other 
of these four men. It is the distinc- 
tion of the scholar of the highest class 
in every period, that he declines to do 
this. In so far as he finds each of the 
four men taking sides against each 
other he takes sides against each of 
them in behalf of all. He insists on 
being able to absorb knowledge, to 
read and write in all four ways. If he 
is a man of genius as well as a scholar, 
he insists on being able to read and 
write, as a rule, in all four ways at 
once ; if his genius is of the lesser kind 
—two or three ways at once. The 
eternal books are those that stand this 
four-sided test. They are written from 
all of these points of view. They have 
absorbed into themselves: the four 
moods of creation morning. It is thus 
that they bring the morning back to us. 

The most important question in re- 
gard to books that our schools and in- 
stitutions of learning are obliged to 
face at present is, ‘‘ How shall we pro- 
duce conditions that will enable the 
ordinary man to keep the proportions 

* Recently discovered manuscript. 
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that belong to a man,—to absorb 
knowledge, to do his reading and writ. 
ing in all four ways at once?’ In 
other words, how shall we enable him 
to be a natural man, a man of genius 
as far as he goes ? 

A masterpiece is a book that can 
only be read by a man who is a master 
in some degree of the things the book 
is master of. The man who has mas. 
tered things the most is the man who 
can make those things. The man who 
makes things is the artist. He has 
bowed down and worshipped and he 
has arisen and stood before God and 
created before Him, and the spirit of 
the Creator is in him. To take the 
artist’s point of view—the creative 
point of view—is to take the point of 
view that absorbs and sums up the 
others. The supremacy and compre- 
hensiveness of this point of view is a 
matter of fact rather than argument. 
The artist is the man who makes the 
things that Science and Practical 
Affairs and Philosophy are merely 
about. The artist of the higher order 
is more scientific than the scientist, 
more practical than the man of affairs, 
and more philosophic than the philoso- 
pher, because he combines what these 
men do about things, and what these 
men say about things, into the things 
themselves, and makes the things live. 

To combine these four moods at 
once in one’s attitude toward an idea, 
is to take the artist’s, that is, the crea- 
tive point of view toward it. The only 
fundamental outfit a man can have for 
reading books in all four ways at once 
is his ability to take the point of view 
of the man who made the book in all 
four ways at once, and feel the way he 
felt when he made it. 

The organs that appreciate literature 
are the organs that made it. True 
reading is latent writing. The more 
one feels like writing a book when he 
reads it the more alive his reading is 
and the more alive the book is. The 
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man who has the greatest joy in a 
symphony is :— 

First, the man who composes it. 

Second, the conductor. 

Third, the performers. 

Fourth, those who might be com- 

osers of such music themselves. 

Fifth, those in the audience who 
have been performers. 

Sixth, those who are going to be. 

Seventh, those who are composers 
of such music for other instruments. 

Eighth, those who are composers of 
music in other arts, literature, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. 

Ninth, those who are performers of 
music on other instruments. 

Tenth, those who are performers of 
music in other arts. 

Eleventh, those. who are creators of 
music with their own lives. 

Twelfth, those who perform and in- 
terpret in their own lives the music 
they hear in other lives. 

Thirteenth, those who create any- 
thing whatever and who love perfection 
in it. 

Fourteenth, ‘‘ the Public.”’ 

Fifteenth, the Professional Critic— 
almost inevitably at the fifteenth re- 
move from the heart of things because 


he is the least creative, unless he isa 


man of genius, or has pluck and talent 
enough to work his way through the 
other fourteen moods and sum them up 
before he ventures to criticise. 

The principles that have been em- 
ployed in putting life into literature 
must be employed on drawing life out 
ofit. These principles are the creative 
principles — principles of joy. All in- 
fluences in education, family training, 
and a man’s life that tend to overawe, 
crowd out, and make impossible his 
own private, personal, daily habit of 
creative joy are the enemies of books. 


II 


The impotence of the study of liter- 
ature as practiced in the schools and 
colleges of the present day, turns 
largely on the fact that the principle of 
creative joy—of knowing through crea- 
tive joy, is overlooked. The field of 
vision is the book and not the world. 
In the average course in literature the 
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field is not even the book. It is still 
further from the creative point of view. 
It is the book about the book. 

Two things are apt to be true of the 
students of such courses. (1) Studying 
the master, instead of the things he 
mastered, they lose all power over the 
things he mastered. (2) They lose, 
consequently, not only the power of 
creating masterpieces out of these 
things themselves, but the power of 
enjoying those that have been created 
by others, of having the daily experi- 
ences that make such joy possible. 
They are out of range of experience. 
They are barricaded against life. In- 
asmuch as the creators of literature, 
without a single exception, have been 
more interested in life than in books, 
and have written books to help other 
people to be more interested in life than 
in books, this is the gravest possible de- 
fect. To be more interested in life than 
in books is the first essential for creating 
a book or for understanding one. 

The typical course of study now 
offered in literature carries on its pro- 
cess of paralysis in various ways. 

First. It undermines the imagination 
by giving it paper things instead of real 
ones to work on. 

Second. By seeing that these things 
are selected instead of letting the im- 
agination select its own things—the 
essence of having an imagination. 

Third. By requiring of the student a 
rigorous and ceaselessly unimaginative 
habit. The paralysis of the learned is 
forced upon him. He finds little 
escape from the constant reading of 
books that have all the imagination left 
out of them. 

Fourth. By forcing the imagination 
to work so hard in its capacity of pack- 
horse and memory that it has no power 
left to go anywhere of itself. 

Fifth. By overawing individual initi- 
ative, undermining personality in the 
pupil, crowding great classics into him 
instead of attracting little ones out of 
him. Attracting little classics out of a 
man is a thing that great classics are 
always intended to do—the thing that 
they always succeed in doing when left 
to themselves. 

Sixth. The teacher of literature 
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so-called, having succeeded in destroy- 
ing the personality of the pupil, puts 
himself in front of the personality of 
the author. 

Seventh. A teacher who destroys 
personality in a pupil is the wrong per- 
sonality to put in front of an author. 
If he were the right one, if he had the 
spirit of the author, his being in front, 
now and then at least, would be inter- 
pretation and inspiration. Not having 
the spirit of the author, he is intimi- 
dated by him, or has all he can do not 
to be. Aclassic cannot reveal itself to 
a groveller or to a critic. It is a book 
that was written standing up and it can 
only be studied and taught by those 
who stand up without knowing it.. The 
decorous and beautiful despising of 
one’s self that the study of the classics 
has come to be, as conducted under 
unclassic teachers, is a fact that speaks 
for itself. 

Eighth. Even if the personality of 
the teacher of literature is so fortunate 
as not to be the wrong one, there is 
not enough of it. There is hardly a 
course of literature that can be found 
in a college catalogue at the present 
time, that does not base itself on the 
dictum that a great book can somehow 
—by some mysterious process — be 
taught by a small person. The axiom 
that necessarily undermines all such 
courses is obvious enough. A great 
book cannot be taught except by a 
teacher who is literally living in a 
great spirit, the spirit the great book 
lived in, before it became a book, a 
teacher who has the-vreat book in him 
—not over him—who, if he took time 
for it, might be capable of writing, in 
some sense at least, a great book him- 
self. When the teacher is a teacher of 
this kind, teaches the spirit of what he 
teaches, that is, teaches the inside,—a 
classic can be taught. 

Otherwise, the best course in litera- 
ture that can be devised is the one 
that gives the masterpieces the most 
opportunity to teach themselves. The 
object of a course in literature is best 
served in proportion as the course is 
arranged and all associated studies are 
arranged in such a way as to secure sen- 
sitive and contagious conditions for 
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the pupil’s mind in the presence of the 
great masters, such conditions as give 
the pupil time, freedom, space, and at. 
mosphere—the things out of which a 
masterpiece is written and with which 
alone it can be taught, or can teach 
itself. 

All that comes between a master. 
piece and its thus teaching itself, 
spreads ruin both ways. The master. 
piece is partitioned off from the pupil, 
guarded to be kept aloof from him— 
outside of him. The pupil is locked up 
from himself—his possible self. 

Not too much stress could possibly 
be laid upon intimacy with the great 
books or on the constant habit of liv. 
ing on them. They are the movable 
Olympus. All who create camp out 
between the heavens and the earth 
on them and breathe and live and 
climb upon them. From their mighty 
sides they look down on human life. 
But classics can only be taught by 
classics. The creative paralysis of 
pupils who have drudged most deeply 
in classical training—English or other- 
wise—is a fact that no observer of col- 
lege life can overlook. The guilt for 
this state of affairs must be laid at the 
door of the classics or at the door of 
the teachers. Either the classics are 
not worth teaching or they are not be- 
ing taught properly. 

In either case the best way out of the 
difficulty would seem to be for teachers 
to let the classics teach themselves, to 
furnish the students with the atmos- 
phere, the conditions, the points of 
view in life, which will give the classics 
a chance to teach themselves. 

This brings us to the important fact 
that teachers of literature do not wish 
to create the atmosphere, the condi- 
tions, and points of view that give the 
classics a chance to teach themselves. 
Creating the atmosphere for a classic 
in the life of a student is harder than 
creating a classic. The more obvious 
and practicable course is to teach the 
classic —teach it one’s self, whether 
there is atmosphere or not. 

It is admitted that this is not the 
ideal way to do with college students 
who suppose they are studying litera- 
ture, but it is contended — college 
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students and college electives being 
what they are—that there is nothing 
else to do. The situation sums itself 
up in the attitude of self-defence. ‘‘ It 
may be (as no one needs to point out), 
that the teaching of literature, as at 
present conducted in college, is a 
somewhat faithful and dogged farce, 
but whatever may be the faults of 
modern college-teaching in literature, 
it isas good as our pupils deserve.’’ In 
other words, the teachers are not re- 
specting their pupils. It may be said 
to be the constitution and by-laws of 
the literature class (as generally con- 
ducted) that the teachers cannot and 
must not respect their pupils. They 
cannot afford to. It costs more than 
most pupils are mentally worth, it is 
plausibly contended, to furnish stu- 


‘dents in college with the conditions of 


life, and the conditions in their own 
minds that will give masterpieces a fair 
chance at them. It is argued that in- 
asmuch as the average pupil cannot be 
taught a classic he must be choked 
with it. 

The fact that the typical teacher of 
literature is more or less grudgingly 
engaged in doing his work and con- 
ducting his classes under the practical 
working theory that his pupils are not 
good enough for him, suggests two 
important principles. 

First. If his pupils are good enough 
for him, they are good enough to be 
taught the best there is in him, and 
they must be taught this best there is 
in him, as far as it goes, whether all of 
them are good enough for it or not. 
There is as much learning in watching 
others being educated as there is in ap- 
pearing to be educated oneself. 

Second. If his pupils are not good 
enough for him, the most literary thing 
he can do with them is to make them 
good enough. If he is not a sufficiently 
literary teacher to divine the central 
ganglion of interest in a pupil, and 
play upon it and gather delight about 
it and make it gather delight itself, the 
next most literary thing he can do is 
to protect both the books and the pupil 
by keeping them faithfully apart until 
they are ready for one another. 

If the teacher cannot recognize, 
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arouse, and exercise such organs as his 
pupil has, and carry them out into them- 
selves, and free them in self-activity, 
the pupil may be unfortunate in not 
having a better teacher, but he is for- 
tunate in having no better organs to be 
blundered on. 

The drawing out of a pupil’s first 
faint, but honest and lasting, power of 
really reading a book—of knowing 
what it is to be sensitive to a book, 
does not produce a very literary-look- 
ing result, of course, and it is hard to 
give the result an impressive or learned 
look in a catalogue, and it is a difficult 
thing to do without considering each 
pupil as a special human being by 
himself,—worthy of some attention on 
that account,—but it is the one upright, 
worthy, and beautiful thing a teacher 
can do. Any easier course he may 
choose to adopt in an institution of 
learning (even when it is taken help- 


-lessly or thoughtlessly, as it generally 


is) is insincere and spectacular, a de- 
spising not only of the pupil, but of 
the college public, and of one’s self. 


If it is true that the right study of 
literature consists in exercising and 
opening out the human mind instead 
of making a book rack of it, it is not 
necessary to call attention to the essen- 
tial pretentiousness and shoddiness of 
the average college course in literature. 
At its best—that is, if the pupils do not 
do the work—the study of literature in 
college is a sorry spectacle enough—a 
kind of huge girls’ school with a chap- 
erone taking its park walk. At its 
worst—that is, when the pupils do do 
the work—it is a sight that would break 
a Homer’s heart. If it were not fora 
few inspired and inconsistent teachers 
blessing particular schools and scholars 
here and there, doing a little guilty, 
furtive teaching, whether or no, dis- 
covering short-cuts, climbing fences, 
breaking through the fields, and walk- 
ing on the grass, the whole modern 
scheme of elaborate, tireless, endless 
laboriousness would come to nothing, 
except the sight of larger piles of paper 
in the world, perhaps, and rows of 
dreary, dogged people with degrees 
lugging them back and forth in it,—one 
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pile of paper to another pile of paper, 
and a general sense that something is 
being done. 

In the meantime, human life around 
us, trudging along in its anger, sorrow, 
or bliss, wonders what this thing is 
that is being done, and has a vague and 
troubled respect for it; but it is to be 
noted that it buys and reads the books 
(and that it has always bought and read 
the books) of those who have not done 
it, and who are not doing it,—those 
who, standing in the spectacle of the 
universe, have been sensitive to it, have 
had a mighty love in it, or a mighty 
hate, or a true experience, and who 
have laughed and cried with it through 
the hearts of their brothers to the ends 
of the earth. 


Ill 


The literary problem—the problem 
of possessing or appreciating or teaching 
a literary style—resolves itself at last 
into a pure problem of personality. A 
pupil is being trained in literature in 
proportion as his spiritual and physical 
powers are being brought out by the 
teacher and played upon until they 
permeate each other in all that he does, 
and in all that he is—in all phases of 
his life. Unless what a pupil is glows 
to the finger tips of his words, he can- 
not write, and unless what he is makes 
the words of other men glow when he 
reads, he cannot read. 

In proportion as it is great, literature 
is addressed to all of a man’s body and 
to all of his soul. It matters nothing 
how much a man may know about 
books, unless the pages of them play 
upon his senses while he reads, he is 
not physically a cultivated man, a gen- 
tleman, or scholar with his body. Un- 
less books play upon all his spiritual 
and mental sensibilities when he reads, 
he cannot be considered a cultivated 
man, a gentleman, and a scholar in his 
soul. It is the essence of all great lit- 
erature that it makes its direct appeal 
to sense perceptions permeated with 
spiritual suggestion. There is no such 
thing possible as being a literary au- 
thority, a cultured or scholarly man, 
unless the permeating of the sense- 
perceptions with spiritual suggestion is 
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a daily and unconscious habit of life, 
** Every man his own poet ” is the un- 
derlying assumption of every genuine 
work of art, and a work of art cannot 
be taught to a pupil in any other way 
than by making this same pupil a poet, 
by. getting him to discover himself. 
Continued and unfaltering disaster is 
all that can be expected of all methods 
of literary training that do not recog. 
nize this. 

To teach a pupil all that can be 
known about a great poem is to take 
the poetry out of him, and to make 
the poem prose to him forever. A 
pupil cannot even be taught great prose 
except by making a poet of him, in his 
attitude toward it, and by so govern. 
ing the conditions, excitements, duties, 
and habits of his course of study that 
he will discover he is a poet in spite of 
himself. The essence of Walter Pater’s 
essays cannot be taught to a pupil ex- 
cept by making a new creature of him 
in the presence of the things the essays 
are about. Unless the conditions of a 
pupil’s course are so governed in col- 
lege or otherwise, as to insure and de- 
velop the delicate and strong response 
of all his bodily senses, at the time of 
his life when nature decrees that his 
senses must be developed,—that the 
spirit must be waked in them, or not at 
all,—the study of Walter Pater will be 
in vain. 

The physical organization, the mere 
bodily state of the pupil, necessary to 
appreciate either the form or the sub- 
stance of a bit of writing like ‘* The 
Child in the House,”’ is the first thing a 
true teacher is concerned with. A col- 
lege graduate whose nostrils have not 
been trained for years,—steeped in the 
great, still delights of the ground,—who 


-has not learned the spirit and fragrance 


of the soil beneath his feet, is not a 
sufficiently cultivated person to pro- 
nounce judgment either upon Walter 
Pater’s style or upon his definition of 
style. 

To be educated in the great litera- 
tures of the world is to be trained in 
the drawing out in one’s own body and 
mind of the physical and mental powers 
of those who write great literatures. 
Culture. is the feeling of the induced 
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current—the thrill of the lives of the 
dead—the charging the nerves of the 
body and powers of the spirit with 
the genius that has walked the earth be- 
foreus. In the borrowed glories of the 
great for one swift and passing page 
we walk before heaven with them, 
breathe the long breath of the cen- 
turies with them, know the joy of the 
gods and live. The man of genius is 
the man who literally gives himself. 
He makes every man a man of genius 
for the time being. He exchanges 
souls with us and for one brief moment 
we are great, we are beautiful, we are 
immortal. We are visited with our 
possible selves. Literature is the trans- 
figuring of the senses in which men are 
dwelling every day and of the thoughts 
of the mind in which they are living 
every day. It is the commingling of 
one’s life in one vast network of sensi- 
bility, communion and eternal com- 
radeship with all the joy and sorrow, 
taste, odor, and sound, passion of men 
and love of women and worship of 
God, that ever has been on the earth, 
since the watching of the first night 
above the earth, or since the look of 
the first morning on it, when it was 
loved for the first time by a human life. 
The artist is recognized as an artist 
in proportion as the senses of his body 
drift their glow and splendor over into 
the creations of his mind. He is an 
artist because his flesh is informed with 
the spirit, because in whatever he does 
he incarnates the spirit in the flesh. 
The gentle, stroking delight in this 
universe that Dr. Holmes took all his 
days, his contagious gladness in it and 
approval of it, his impressionableness 
to its moods—its Oliver-Wendell ones, 
—who really denies in his soul that 
this capacity of Dr. Holmes to enjoy, 
this delicate, ceaseless tasting with 
sense and spirit of the essence of life, 
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was the very substance of culture ? 
The books that he wrote and the 
things that he knew were merely the 
form of it. His power of expression 
was the blending of sense and spirit in 
him, and the way his mind was trained 
into the texture of his body accounts 
for the way that people delighted in 
his words in form and spirit both. 

There is no training in the art of ex- 
pression or study of those who know 
how to express, that shall not consist, 
not in a pupil’s knowing wherein the 
power of a book lies, but in his experi- 
encing the power himself, in his enter- 
ing the life behind the book and the 
habit of life that made writing such a 
book and reading it possible. This 
habit is the habit of incarnation. 

A true and classic book is always the 
history some human soul has had in its 
tent of flesh, camped out beneath the 
stars, groping for the thing they shine 
to us,—trying to find a body for it. In 
the great, wide plain of wonder there 
they sing the wonder a little time to 
us, if we listen to it. Then they pass 
on to it. Literature is but the faint 
echo tangled in the centuries of this 
mighty, lonely singing of theirs, under 
the Dome of Life, in the presence of 
the things that books are about. The 
power to read a great book is the 
power to glory in these things, and to 
use that glory every day to do one’s 
living and reading with. Knowing what 
is in the book may be called learning, 
but the test of culture always is that 
it will not be content with knowl- 
edge unless it is inward knowledge. 
Inward knowledge is the knowledge 
that comes to us from behind the book, 
from living for weeks with the author 
until his habits have become our hab- 
its,—until God Himself, through days 
and nights and deeds and dreams, has 
blended our souls together. 









































A New Poet 






By JOSEPH B. GILDER 


WITH this little volume * in hand, 
the lover of American poetry faces the 
future with confidence; for here is am- 
ple proof that the race of bards is not 
extinct in the land, that the tradition 
of noble American verse is to be 
handed down unbroken and unim- 
paired. New occasions not only teach 
new duties, but afford new opportuni- 
ties, and the parting of the ways be- 
fore the nation’s feet has inspired a 
poet and prophet who sees the right 
path clearly, indicates it unerringly, 
and can with equal skill weave a chap- 
let for those who choose and follow it, 
or lay a scourge upon the backs of 
those blind or wilful misleaders of the 
people who would turn our footsteps 
down the road of shame. 

It may or it may not be the ‘‘mani- 
fest destiny’’ of America to become 
an absentee landlord on an imperial 
scale, —to assume the white man’s bur- 
den of brown men’s lands and goods,— 
to extend despotic rule over regions 
where Constitutional writs do not run; 
but the self-stultification involved in 
the advocacy of such a course must.stir 
the strings of any lyre attuned to the 
traditional harmonies of American 
song, and evoke heaven-compelling 
protests against the repudiation of 
older and nobler concepts of national 
duty. 

*‘An Ode in Time of Hesitation” 
(1900) contains the gist of Mr. Moody’s 
forthgivings on this theme. It is a 
nobly conceived and splendidly execu- 
ted poem. We quote the two last 
strophes : 


Are we the eagle nation Milton saw 

Mewing its mighty youth, 

Soon to possess the mountain winds of truth, 

And be a swift familiar of the sun 

Where aye before God's face His trumpets run? 
Or have we but the talons and the maw, 

And for the abject likeness of our heart 

Shall some less lordly bird be set apart ?— 

Some gross-billed wader where the swamps are fat ? 
Some gorger in the sun? some prowler with the bat? 


* * Poems.” William Vaughn Moody. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. ene , 


Ah, no! 

We have not fallen so, 

We are our fathers’ sons: let those who lead ys 
know ! 

"T was only yesterday sick Cuba's cry 

Came up the tropic wind, *‘ Now help us, for we 
die!” 

Then Alabama heard, 

And rising, pale, to Maine and Idaho 

Shouted a burning word. 

Proud state with proud impassioned state conferred, 

And at the lifting of a hand sprang forth, 

East, West, and South, and North, 

Beautiful armies. Oh, by the sweet blood and 
young 

Shed on the awful hill slope at San Juan, 

By the unforgotten names of eager boys 

Who might have tasted girls’ love and been stung 

With the old mystic joys 

And starry griefs, now the spring nights come on, 

But that the heart of youth is generous,— 

We charge you, ye who lead us, 

Breathe on their chivalry no hint of stain ! 

Turn not their new-world victories to gain ! 

One least leaf plucked for chaffer from the bays 

Of their dear praise, 

One jot of their pure conquest put to hire, 

The implacable republic will require ; 

With clamor, in the glare and gaze of noon, 

Or subtly, coming as a thief at night, 

But surely, very surely, slow or soon, 

That insult deep we deeply will requite. 

Tempt not our weakness, our cupidity ! 

For save we let the island men go free, 

Those baffled and dislaureled ghosts 

Will curse us from the lamentable coasts 

Where walk the frustrate dead. 

The cup of trembling will be drainéd quite, 

Eaten the sour bread of astonishment, 

With ashes of the hearth shall be made white 

Our hair, and wailing shall be in the tent ; 

Then on your guiltier head 

Shall our intolerable self-disdain , 

Wreak suddenly its anger and its pain ; 

For manifest in that disastrous light 

We shall discern the right 

And do it, tardily.—Oh ye who lead, 

Take heed ! 

Blindness we may forgive, but baseness we will 
smite. 


This worthy companion piece to 
Lowell’s ‘‘Commemoration Ode” was 
written after seeing the monument by 
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MR. WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
(Sketched from life by B. M. Robinson) 
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St. Gaudens in memory of Robert 
Gould Shaw—one of those youthful 
heroes of the Civil War whom the older 
bard had especially in mind in compos- 
ing his memorable poem. The appo- 
siteness of this inspiration lies, of 
course, in the fact that Shaw died at 
the head of a black regiment, in a war 
for negro freedom. 

The other titles under which the 
same theme is treated, directly or in- 
cidentally, are ‘The Quarry”’ and ‘‘On 
a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines.’’ 
The subject of the former poem is the 
movement of troops for the relief of 
the legations at Peking, before the 
humane, far-sighted policy of the Ad- 
ministration had been definitively 
stated by Mr. Hay. It is splendidly 
imaginative and picturesque. But 
even without these national pieces, this 
would still be a remarkable collection 
of first poems, revealing almost every- 
where, as it does, imagination, insight, 
and human sympathy, an. admirable 
constructive gift, an easy command of 
barbed and wingéd epithets, and a 
feeling for melody that disdains to 
gratify itself by any sacrifice of sense 
to sound. 

The whole subject of faith-cure, 
Christian science, etc., is touched upon 
with imaginative power in ‘‘ Until the 
Troubling of the Waters,’’ applied 
science is treated allegorically in ‘* The 
Brute,” evolution in a grimly humor- 
ous confession, ‘‘ The Menagerie,’’ the 
passion of love in ‘‘ On the River” 
and elsewhere, and sentiment in 
** Faded Pictures.”’ But nothing in 
the book strikes a more personal note 
or reveals more distinctly.the poet’s 
heart than ‘‘ The Daguerreotype,” a 
soliloquy evoked by a portrait of his 
mother in her youth. The closing 
lines—which in fairness should not be 
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read apart from their context—are as 
follows: 


O dear and cruel ghost, 

Be merciful, be just ! 

See, I was yours and I am in the dust. 

Then look not so, as if all things were well ! 
Take your eyes from me, leave me to my shame, 
Or else, if gaze they must, 

Steel them with judgment, darken them with blame, 
But by the ways of light ineffable 

You bade me go and I have faltered from, 

By the low waters moaning out of hell 

Whereto my feet have come, 

Lay not on me these intolerable 

Looks of rejoicing love. of pride, of happy trust ! 


Nothing dismayed ? 

By all I say and all I hint not made 

Afraid ? 

O then, stay by me! Let 

These eyes afflict me, cleanse me, keep me yet. 
Brave eyes and true! 

See how the shriveled heart, that long has lain 
Dead to delight and pain, 

Stirs, and begins again 

To utter pleasant life, as if it knew 

The wintry days were through ; 

As if in its awakening boughs it heard 

The quick, sweet-spoken bird. 

Strong eyes and -brave, 

Inexorable to save ! 


We are conscious here and there in 
these poems of echoes of Browning, 
Rossetti, Lowell—to name but these 
three ; yet we hold this volume to 
contain more of promise, and of per- 
formance, too, than any other first col- 
lection of verse in English that we 
have seen for many a long day. What 
our ‘‘ kin beyond sea” hope from 
Stephen Phillips, we hope from Wil- 
liam Moody. His ‘‘ Masque of Judg- 
ment ’’ found us cool and left us cold, 
though not blind to its imaginative 
grasp; these shorter poems leave us 
aglow. We greet the author at the 
beginning of a brilliant career. 





me, 
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The Comic Paper in America 





By WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON 


My past recollection of an American 
comic paper is of a sheet somewhat 
larger than Puck,’ printed’ on ‘very 


‘coarse paper with grotesque figures in 


outline on the cover, which used to ap- 

ear in the fifties in the window of 
Aldrich & Fairchild’s bookstore in Can- 
andaigua, along with Gleason's Pictorial 
and Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. 1 was 
not much interested in the comic paper 
and have quite forgotten its name, but 
Gleason’s Pictorial, with the shipping 
in Boston harbor at the head of the first 
page, was in high favor with a little 
coterie of us who met one evening of 
each week to copy its fascinating pic- 
tures. 

In the autumn of ’71 I came to New 
York to set up as an artist with no 
training whatever. 

My very first commission was for a 
page in Wild Oats, then published 
in Beekman Street by Winchell & 
Small. The firm soon became Collier 
& Small, the last-named being the 
editor under the pen name of “‘ Brick- 
top,” which, it is needless to say, re- 
ferred to the color of his hair. The 
page consisted of imaginary heads of 
Brigham Young’s wives and was drawn 
in pencil over India ink washes, on a 
block of boxwood, glued and bolted to- 
gether, of many small pieces. The en- 
graving was of the coarsest and the 
drawing of the weakest. Times were 
good, however, and the public not 
over-critical. Wild Oats paid as high 
as $25 for a full-page drawing and $20 
for a front page, which was about half 
the minimum prices ruling at Harper’s. 

Among the draughtsmen whom I 
met at that time in the little office in 
Beekman Street a few are living, but 
more are dead. Frank Bellew, who 
signed his drawings with a triangle, was 
a middle-aged Englishman of polished 
manners, and rather seedy dress, re- 
sulting from too convivial habits. 
“Mike” Woolf, genial and bubbling 
over with brilliant jokes, dropped in 
with as many comic sketches of chil- 
dren as he might have left after sup- 


plying the joke market at Harper's 
and Frank Leslie’s. Tom Worth did 
the darkies sleigh-riding in dry-goods 
boxes behind grotesquely spavined 
horses. Sol. Ettynge also did darkies 
about Christmas time, but I never re- 
member to have seen him, only hearing 
that he lived somewhere in Jersey and 
had a famous thirst with all his clever- 
ness. Howard, who made comic val- 
entines for a firm of lithographers in 
Nassau Street, and may do so still, was 
among the contributors, and there was 
also a small man, whose name I have 
forgotten, with premature gray hair, 
who got in a drawing occasionally and 
who was reputed to be particularly 
hard up. I had almost forgotten 
Wales, who was quite the most suc- 
cessful of us all in securing boxwood 
block from Wild Oats. 

It was whispered at the time that he 
was on familiar drinking terms with 
Bricktop in a _ neighboring saloon. 
Wales was a cartoonist of much origi- 
nality, whose professional career was 
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cut short a few years later as a result 
of intemperance. Collier was the mem- 
ber of the firm with whom we bar- 
gained for our work. He was so easily 
imposed upon that it often became 
necessary for Bricktop to cut in with a 
veto from his office window behind 
which he ground out editorials and rail- 
way jokes. In ’74 Wild Oats pub- 
lished a German edition under the 
name of Suedderadaugg. 

Phunny Phellow was a comic paper 
of the same period, published, if I re- 
member, by Street & Smith, which 
afforded a convenient market for some 
of the cartoons that were not available 
elsewhere. ‘‘ Not available,’’ by the 
way, was a formula much in use by Mr. 
Parsons, then at the head of the art de- 
partment at Harper’s. 

Another comic sheet which lived a 
short life and not a very merry one 
while Wi/d Oats was at the height of 
its prosperity, was the Fifth Avenue 
Fournal. It was published during its 
troubled career from a bleak office 
in Newspaper Row by a young man 
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who sported very large cuffs and paid 
his bills in very small installments. 
His was an early and fatuous attempt 
to intrude the comic paper, with suit- 
ably tempered jokes, upon the exclu- 
sive circles of the smart set. 

The comic papers that have preceded 
the successes of to-day have strewn the 
literary prairie with their whitened 
bones since the early forties. A year 
and a fraction has compassed the ordi- 
nary span of a comic paper’s life. In 
going over the lists of failures we find 
the names of men now famous in litera- 
ture, art, and journalism associated 
with a curious crowd of notables-in- 
their-day. 

Mr. Brander Matthews, in the 
American Bibliopholist for August, 
1875, mentions thirty-four comic 
papers that had been started in this 
city previous to that date. 

In the December number of the 
same publication Mr. L. W. Kingman 
adds eight more to the list. Mr. Mat- 
thews’s list included the Galaxy, which 
had a humorous department, and the 
Salmagundi, edited by David Long- 
worth, and written by William and 
Washington Irving and J. K. Pauld- 
ing, which appeared as a periodical on 
Saturday, January 24, 1807, and ended 
with the twentieth number. 

Excluding these two, and adding 
Mr. Matthews’s list to Mr. Longworth’s, 
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we find that forty comic papers had 
been started in New York before 1875. 
The year 1872 scems to have been a 
banner year for such ventures, as no less 
than twelve were launched here, includ- 
ing Wild Oats, before mentioned, and its 
ephemeral predecessor, The Brickbat. 

The Pictorial Wag, published about 
1842, by Robert H. Elton, a wood 
engraver, and edited by Thomas L. 
Nichols, a water-cure doctor, has the 
honor of being the pioneer of comic 
periodicals in the city of New York. 

Mr. Elton’s unpopularity is said to 
have been too heavy a load for the 
Wag to carry, and the paper only pub- 
lished a few numbers. Mr. Elton after- 
wards went into real estate and built 
Morrisania and Eltonia. 

Yankee Doodle appeared in 1845, as 
a sixteen-page quarto, published by 
Cornelius Matthews, whose funny 
name was ‘‘ Puffer Hopkins.’’ G. G. 
Foster, known as ‘‘ Gaslight’’ Foster, 
Richard Grant White, and others were 
interested in the publication. Horace 
Greeley, then a young man of twenty- 
four, was at the same time a contribu- 
tor and an object of caricature. N. P. 
Willis was another contributor, and 
the artist was one Martin. Puffer Hop- 
kins was a man of wealth, but with all 
the talent enumerated his paper ex- 
pired within the year. 

Fudy, an imitation of Punch, made 
its appearance a few weeks after Yan- 
kee Doodle. Its publisher was George 
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F. Nesbitt, then known as the ‘‘ Nassau 
Street Punster.”” Harry Grattan Plun- 
kett, an actor, who was equally well 
known as Harry Plunkett Grattan, was 
editor, assisted by Dr. W. K. Northall, 
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“VANITY FAIR” 


from the Olympic Theatre Company. 
One of the chief artists was a Mr. 
Wolfe, afterwards leader of the orches- 
tra of Burton’s Theatre. Over-bur- 
dened with comedians Fudy came toa 
tragic end a few weeks before Yankee 
Doodle. 

Following Fudy, The Bubble appeared 
and burst after the second number. 

The New York Picayune, started in 
1847, lasted until 1858. Its phenom- 
enal longevity is accounted for by the 
fact that it was published by a Dr. 
Hutchings to advertise his patent 
medicines. Its editor until 1854 was 
Joseph A. Scoville, an erratic character 


: who quarrelled with the proprietor and 


started Zhe Pick, which lived a little 
over a year. 

Robert H. Levison, one of the sub- 
sequent editors of the Picayune, added 
to the reputation of the paper by pub- 
lishing ‘‘ The Comic Sermons of Julius 
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existed a few months longer. Jno. Mc. 
Lennan, who drew comics for Harper's 
Monthly, and Hoppin, who made cu- 
rious book illustrations in outline in 
Darley’s time, were the artists. 

Vanity Fair, started in 1859, lived 
eight years, and brought to the: front 
some new names in literature, such as 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Artemus Ward, 
Thos. Bailey Aldrich, and William 
Winter. 

Momus was started in 1860, as a 
comic daily, and after a few numbers it 
was changed to a weekly and died. 

Mrs. Grundy, started July 15, 1865, 
expired with the eleventh number. 

Punchinello was born in April, 1870, 
and died in December. Among its 
contributors were Orpheus C. Kerr and 
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“VANITY FAIR” 


Cesar Hannibal.” In 1858 Frank Bel- 
lew, ‘‘ The Triangle,’’ who had been 
the artist of The Reveille, another short- 
lived periodical, became editor of the 
Picayune, and associated with him ap- 
peared Mortimer Thompson,—G. K. 
Philander Doesticks. 

In 1852 Dr. Hutchings started a sec- 
ond comic paper, Zhe Lantern. At 
one period of its short career Jno. 
Broughton was its editor, assisted by 
one Thomas Powell, an Englishman, 
who was said to have been the original 
of both Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Micaw- 
ber. FitzJames O’Brien and Charles 
Seymour, theatrical critic of the 7zmes, 
were contributors. With so many 
wags in control Zhe Lantern did well to 
keep its light burning for eighteen 
months. This is evidently the same 
paper that appears in some lists as 
conducted by John Brougham, who 
was a persistent promoter of comic 
journalism, under the name of ‘‘ Dio- 
genes hys Lanterne.’’ 

Young ‘Sam had had a career of 
twelve.months following Zhe Lantern, 
and Young America, started in 1853, 


W. L. Alden, the veteran editor of 
Harper's Monthly. 

The Thistle was published for a short 
time in 1872 by S. M. Howard. The 
articles were signed by various names, 
but all were written by the poet 
Francis S. Saltus. 
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DEATIT ON THE RAIL. 


The Comic Paper in America 











** MRS. GRUNDY ” 


Among the comic papers were the 
various publications by Frank Leslie: 
Champagne, The Cartoon, Budget of 
Fun, Folly Foker, and others. Of vari- 
ous nomenclature there is mention of a 
paper called the /unocent Weekly Owl, 
The Phunniest of Phunny Phellows, and, 
in Philadelphia, Fohn Donkey. 

The first great success in comic 
journalism, in New York, was that of 
Puck, which began its career at No. 13 
William Street in the spring of 1877. 
Keppler and Schwarzmann were the 
owners of the new paper, and Sydney 
Rosenfeld was the first editor. He 
was succeeded during the first summer 
by H. C. Bunner, who kept the edi- 
torial chair until his death in = 

Mr. Joseph Keppler left Leslie's in 
the summer of 1876 and began making 
his arrangement to start Puck. He 
was so fearful, however, of adding an- 
other to the long list of failures in 
comic journalism that at the last mo- 
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months. The Kepplers, father and 
son, have been the cartoonists, and C. 
J. Taylor was for a long time the dean 
of the artist staff. 

Puck was not only an evolution from 
failure to success, but from black and 
white to color. This striking innova- 
tion was of itself enough to ensure the 
triumph of the venture. It caught the 
popular fancy at once, and the paper 
has made fortunes for its owners. 

Fudge, published by Arkell and Co., 
took the field during the candidacy of 
James G. Blaine, to offset the political 
influence of Puck, and has achieved a 
permanent success on the same lines as 
its great rival. 

The first number of Zz/e appeared on 
January 3, 1883, at 1155 Broadway. 
This second great success in the comic 
field was inaugurated by J. A. Mitchell 
and Andrew Miller. Mr. Mitchell 
has distinguished himself as an author, 
but before he became an editor he was 
best known as an artist of cherubs. 

His contributions to the exhibitions 
of the Etching Club were invariably 
cupids and he continued to draw cupids 
for Life until the little god turned on 
him and landed him ii the usual way. 

Charles Dana Gibson has been closely 
identified with Zzfe from his first ap- 
pearance in its pages. 
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eight years, and brought to the front 
some new names in literature, such as 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Artemus Ward, 
Thos. Bailey Aldrich, and William 
Winter. 

Momus was started in 1860, as a 
comic daily, and after a few numbers it 
was changed to a weekly and died. 

Mrs. Grundy, started July 15, 1865, 
expired with the eleventh number. 

Punchinello was born in April, 1870, 
and died in December. Among its 
contributors were Orpheus C. Kerr and 
W. L. Alden, the veteran editor of 
Harper's Monthly. 

The Thistle was published for a short 
time in 1872 by S. M. Howard. The 
articles were signed by various names, 
but all were written by, the poet 
“VANITY FAIR” Francis S. Saltus. 
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peared Mortimer Thompson,—G. K. 
Philander Doesticks. 

In 1852 Dr. Hutchings started a sec- 
ond comic paper, Zhe Lantern. At 
one period of its short career Jno. 
Broughton was its editor, assisted by 
one Thomas Powell, an Englishman, 
who was said to have been the original 
of both Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Micaw- £: 
ber. FitzJames O’Brien and Charles €¥! 
Seymour, theatrical critic of the 7zmes, 
were contributors. With so many 
wags in control 7he Lantern did well to 
keep its light burning for eighteen 
months. This is evidently the same 
paper that appears in some lists as 
conducted by John Brougham, who 
was a persistent promoter of comic 
journalism, under the name of “* Dio- 
genes hys Lanterne.”’ 

Young Sam had had a career of 
twelve months following Zhe Lantern, 
and Young America, started in 1853, 
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“MRS. GRUNDY ” 

Among the comic papers were the 
various publications by Frank Leslie: 
Champagne, dhe Cartoon, Budget of 
Fun, Folly Foker, and others. Of vari- 
ous nomenclature there is mention of a 
paper called the J/unocent Weekly Owl, 
The Phunniest of Phunny Phellows, and, 
in Philadelphia, Fohn Donkey. 

The first great success in comic 
journalism, in New York, was that of 
Puck, which began its career at No. 13 
William Street in the spring of 1877. 
Keppler and Schwarzmann were the 
owners of the new paper, and Sydney 
Rosenfeld was the first editor. He 
was succeeded during the first summer 
by H. C. Bunner, who kept the edi- 
torial chair until his death in 1896. 

Mr. Joseph Keppler left Leslie’s in 
the summer of 1876 and began making 
his arrangement to start Puck. He 
was so fearful, however, of adding an- 
other to the long list of failures in 
comic journalism that at the last mo- 
ment he offered to remain in the em- 
ploy of Frank Leslie if his salary were 
raised from fifty to fifty-five dollars a 
week. 


Mr. Leslie indignantly refused, as- 


serting that Puck could not live six 
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months. The Kepplers, father and 
son, have been the cartoonists, and C. 
J. Taylor was for a long time the dean 
of the artist staff. 

Puck was not only an evolution from 
failure to success, but from black and 
white to color. This striking innova- 
tion was of itself enough to ensure the 
triumph of the venture. It caught the 
popular fancy at once, and the paper 
has made fortunes for its owners. 

Fudge, published by Arkell and Co., 
took the field during the candidacy of 
James G. Blaine, to offset the political 
influence of Puck, and has achieved a 
permanent success on the same lines as 
its great rival. 

The first number of Zz/e appeared on 
January 3, 1883, at 1155 Broadway. 
This second great success in the comic 
field was inaugurated by J. A. Mitchell 
and Andrew Miller. Mr. Mitchell 
has distinguished himself as an author, 
but before he became an editor he was 
best known as an artist of cherubs. 

His contributions to the exhibitions 
of the Etching Club were invariably 
cupids and he continued to draw cupids 
for Lzfe until the little god turned on 
him and landed him in the usual way. 

Charles Dana Gibson has been closely 
identified with Zzfe from his first ap- 
pearance in its pages. 
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Van. Schaick has been affixing his 
familiar signature, ‘‘ Van,’’ to society 


drawings for about the same length of 
time. ike Woolf was a frequent con- 
tributer. Charles Howard Johnson did 
some of his cleverest work for Zzfe, and 
‘* Chip,” the younger Bellew, before his 
death, formed a peculiar link between 
theold and the new in comic journalism. 

The Lenox Library is the custodian 
of files, more or less complete, of sev- 
eral of these old comic periodicals. 
The only publication of this class, pre- 
served at the Library, not mentioned 
in the foregoing list, is Yankee Notions, 
which, strange to relate, appears in the 
familiar cover of my boyish recollec- 
tion in the window of the Canandaigua 
bookstore. It was pleasant once more 
to watch the pendent figures on the 
side of this old cover, clinging desper- 
ately to each other above the blade of 
a huge jack-knife still patiently waiting 
to receive them. 

The Lenox collection includes, 
furthermore, six volumes of Yankee 
Doodle, six of Vanity Fair, two of 
Momus, three of John Brougham’s 
Lantern, and one each of Fudy and 
Mrs. Grundy. 

The cover of Mrs. Grundy was by 
Thos. Nast and consists of a broad- 
backed old woman with an umbrella 
and a cat, who is lecturing an audience 
of celebrities, crowding the interior of 
a theatre, which suggests the old 
Academy of Music on 14th Street. 
Some of these publications, as Yankee 
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Notions and Momus, are illustrated 
with sketchy drawings of the Sir John 
Gilbert school, then so much in vogue, 
cut in facsimile in the best manner of 
that period. Excellent examples of 
this school may be found in the New 
York Ledger of the fifties and in the 
comics in the back of Harper's Monthly. 
It was the best result at that time of 
the combined efforts of the draughts- 
man and the wood-engraver, and more 
artistic and sincere than the style 
adopted by the American Tract So- 
ciety, which was a labored cress-sketch- 
ing in imitation of steel engraving. 
Most of the comic papers of those early 
days are amusing because of the coarse- 
ness of the woodcuts and by reason 
of the deadly cheapness of the jokes. 
Yankee Doodle covers the Mexican 
war period, and one of its cartoons 
shows Henry Clay brandishing a sword 
in front of an open cupboard in which 
a tiny Mexican is cowering among the 
shelves and the rats, with the legend 
below, ‘‘ I smell the blood of a Mexican 
and I ’ll have it, too.” The references 
to old New York as well as to old 
national issues are interesting in the 
extreme, and new surprises come upon 
you with the turning of every leaf. 
Henry J. Raymond appears ‘‘ Trying 
to go ahead with the Zzmes’’ against a 
contrary wind, and Wm. H. S——d 
rides through Washington seated be- 
side Fred’k D——s in a barouche 
drawn by four horses having human 
heads—which may have been portraits. 




















Swift’s “ Journal to Stella ” 


By GEORGE A. AITKEN 


[When Swift took up his residence at Moor Park, as Secretary to Sir William Temple, he was two-and- 


twenty, while Esther Johnson was a delicate little girl of eight. 


He was her playmate and teacher. How 


he taught her to write has been charmingly brought before us in the painting exhibited by Miss Dicksee 
at the Royal Academy a few years ago, a reproduction of which we are permitted to print in THE CRITIC. 
When Swift began to write the letters known as the ‘‘ Journal to Stella,” he was forty-two years of 


age and Esther Johnson twenty-nine. ] 


THE “‘ Journal to Stella ’’ is interest- 
ing from: many points of view: for its 
bearing upon Swift’s relations with 
Stella and upon his own character; for 
the light which it throws upon the his- 
tory of the time and upon prominent 
men of the day; and for the illustra- 
tions it contains of the social life of 
people of various classes in London 
and elsewhere. The fact that it was 
written without any thought of pub- 
lication is one of its greatest attrac- 
tions. Swift jotted down his opinions, 
his hopes, his disappointments, with- 
out thought of their being seen by 
anybody but his correspondents. The 
letters are transparently natural. It 
has been said more than once that the 
** Journal,’’ by the nature of the case, 
contains no full-length portraits, and 
hardly any sketches. Swift mentions 
the people he met, but rarely stops to 
draw a picture of them. But though 
this is true, the casual remarks which 
he makes often give a vivid impression 
of what he thought of the person of 
whom he is speaking, and in many 
cases those few words form a chief part 
of our general estimate of the man. 
There are but few people of note at 
the time who are not mentioned in 
these pages. We see Queen Anne 
holding a Drawing-room in her bed- 
room: ‘‘ she looked at us round with 
her fan in her mouth, and once a min- 
ute said about three words to some that 
were nearest her.’’ We see Harley, 
afterwards the Earl of Oxford, *‘ a pure 
trifler,’” who was always putting off 
important business; Bolingbroke, *‘ a 
thorough rake’”’; the prudent Lord 
Dartmouth, the other Secretary of 
State, from whom Swift could never 
‘** work out a dinner.’ There is Marl- 


borough, ‘‘ covetous as Hell, and am- 
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bitious as the prince of it,’’ yet a great 
general and unduly pressed by the 
Tories; and the volatile Earl of Peter- 
borough, ‘* above fifty, and as one of 
five-and-twenty ’’ —‘* the ramblingest 
lying rogue on earth.’” We meet poor 
Congreve, nearly blind, and in fear of 
losing his comissionership; the kindly 
Arbuthnot, the Queen's physician; 
Addison, whom Swift met more and 
more rarely, busy with the preparation 
and production of *‘ Cato’’; Steele, 
careless as ever, neglecting important 
appointments, and “‘ governed by his 
wife most abominably ’’’; Prior, poet 
and diplomatist, with a “‘ lean carcass” ; 
and young Berkeley of Trinity College, 
Dublin, ‘“‘ a very ingenious man and 
great philosopher,”” whom Swift deter- 
mined to favor as much as he could. 
Mrs. Masham, the Duchess of Somer- 
set, the Duchess of Shrewsbury, the 
Duchess of Hamilton, Lady Betty 
Germaine, and many other ladies ap- 
pear with more or less distinctness; be- 
sides a host of people of less note, of 
whom we often know little but what 
Swift tells us. 

Swift throws much light, too, on the 
daily life of his time. The bellman on 
his nightly rounds, calling ‘* Paaast 
twelvvve o’clock’’; the dinner at 
three, or at the latest, four; the meet- 
ings at coffee-houses; the book-sales; 
the visit to the London sights—the 
lions at the Tower, Bedlam, the tombs 
in Westminster Abbey, and the pup- 
pet-show; the terrible Mohocks, of 
whom Swift stood in so much fear; the 
polite *‘ howdees’’ sent to friends by 
footmen; these and more all described 
in the ‘‘ Journal.’’ We read of curi- 
ous habits and practices of fashionable 
ladies; of the snuff used by Mrs. Ding- 
ley and others; of the jokes—‘‘ bites,”’ 
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puns, and the like —indulged in by 


polite persons. When Swift lodged at 
Chelsea, he reached London either by 
boat, or by coach,—which was some- 
times full when he wanted it,—or by 
walking across the ‘‘ Five Fields,’’ not 
without fear of robbers at night. The 
going to and from Ireland was a seri- 
ous matter; after the long journey by 
road came the voyage (weather per- 
mitting) of some fifteen hours, with the 
risk of being seized or pursued by 
French privateers; and when Ireland 
was reached the roads were of the 
worst. We have glimpses of fashion- 
able society in Dublin, of the quiet life 
at Laracor and Trim, and of the drink- 
ing of the waters at Wexford, where 
visitors had to put up with primitive 
arrangements: “‘ Mrs. Dingley never 
saw such a piace in her life.’’ 

Swift’s own characteristics come out 
in the clearest manner in the ‘* Jour- 
nal,’’ which gives all his hopes and 
fears during three busy years. He was 
pleased to find on his arrival in Lon- 
don how great a value was set on his 
friendship by both political parties: 
‘** The Whigs were ravished to see me, 
and would lay hold on me as a twig 
while they are drowning ’’; but Godol- 
phin’s coldness enraged him, so that 
he was ‘‘ almost vowing vengeance.”’ 
Next day he talked treason heartily 
against the Whigs, their baseness and 
ingratitude, and went home full of 
schemes of revenge. ‘*‘ The Tories 
dryly tell me I may make my fortune, 
if I please; but I do not understand 
them, or rather, I do understand 
them.’”’ He realized that the Tories 
might not be more grateful than others, 
but he thought they were pursuing the 
true interests of the public, and was 
glad to contribute what was in his 
power. His vanity was gratified by 
Harley inviting him to the private din- 
ners with St. John and Harcourt which 
were given on Saturdays, and by their 
calling him Jonathan; but he did not 
hope too much from their friendship: 
** 1 said I believed they would leave 
me Jonathan, as they foundme.. . 
but I care not.” 

Of Swift’s frugal habits there is 
abundant evidence in the “‘ Journal.’’ 
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When he came to town he took rooms 
on a first floor, ‘‘ a dining-room and 
bed-chamber, at eight shillings a week; 
plaguy dear, but I spend nothing for 
eating, never go to a tavern, and very 
seldom in a coach; yet after all it will 
be expensive.”” In November he 
mentions that he had a fire: ‘‘ I am 
spending my second half-bushel of 
coals.’’ In another place he says: 
‘* People have so left the town, that I 
am at a loss for a dinner. ae | : 
cost me eighteenpence in coach-hire 
before I could find a place to dine in.”’ 
Elsewhere we find: ‘* This paper does 
not cost me a farthing: I have it from 
the Secretary’s office.”” He often com- 
plains of having to take a coach owing 
to the dirty condition of the streets: 
‘** This rain ruins me in coach-hire; I 
walked away sixpennyworth, and came 
within a shilling length, and then took 
a coach, and got a lift back for noth- 
ing. 

Swift’s arrogance—the arrogance, 
sometimes, of a man who is morbidly 
suspicious that he may be patronized 
—is shown in the manner in which he 
speaks of the grand ladies with whom 
he came in contact. He calls the 
Duke of Ormond’s daughters “‘ inso- 
lent drabs,’’ and talks of his ‘‘ mistress, 
Ophy Butler’s wife, who is grown a 
little charmless."” When the Duchess 
of Shrewsbury reproached him for not 
dining with her, Swift said that was not 
so soon done; he expected more ad- 
vances from ladies, especially duch- 
esses. On another occasion he was to 
have supper at Lady Ashburnham’s, 
‘* but the drab did not call for us in her 
coach, as she promised, but sent for us, 
and so I sent my excuses.”’ The arro- 
gance was, however, often only on the 
surface. It is evident that Swift was 
very kind in many cases. He felt 
deeply for Mrs. Long in her misfor- 
tunes, living and dying in an obscure 
country town. On the last illness of 
the poet Harrison he says: ‘‘I am 
very much afflicted for him, as he is 
my Own creature. . I was afraid 
to knock at the door; my mind mis- 
He was “ heartily sorry for 
poor Mrs. Parnell’s death; she seemed 
to be an excellent, good-natured young 
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woman, and I believe the poor lad is 
much afflicted; they appeared to live 
perfectly well together.”” Afterwards 
he helped Parnell by introducing him 
to Bolingbroke and Oxford. He found 
kind words for Mrs. Manley in her ill- 
ness, and Lady Ashburnham’s death 
was ‘‘ extremely moving. . . . She 
was my greatest favorite, and I am in 
excessive concern for her loss.” Lastly, 
he was extraordinarily patient towards 
his servant Patrick, who drank, stopped 
out at night, and in many ways tried 
Swift’s temper. There were good 
points about Patrick, but no doubt the 
great consideration which Swift showed 
him was done in part to the fact that 
he was a favorite of the ladies in Dub- 
lin, and had Mrs. Vanhomrigh to in- 
tercede for him. 

But for the best example of the 
kindly side of Swift’s nature, we must 
turn to what he tells us in the 
** Journal ’’ about Stella herself. The 
** little language ’’’ which Swift used 
when writing to her was the language 
he employed when playing with Stella 
as a little child at Moor Park. Thack- 
eray, who was not much in sympathy 
with Swift, said that he knew of 
** nothing more manly, more tender, 
more exquisitely touching, than some 
of these notes.’” Swift says that when 
he wrote plainly he felt as if they 
were no longer alone, but ‘‘a bad 
scrawl is so snug it looks like a PMD.”’ 
In writing his fond and playful prattle, 
he made up his mouth “ just as if he 
were speaking it.’’ 

Though Mrs. Dingley is constantly 
associated with Stella in the affec- 
tionate greetings in the ‘‘ Journal,’’ she 
seems to have been included merely as 
a cloak to enable him to express the 
more freely his affection for her com- 
panion. Such phrases as “‘ saucy girls,”’ 
** sirrahs,’’ ‘‘ sauceboxes,”’ and the like, 
are often applied to both; and some- 
times Swift certainly writes as if the 
one were as dear to him as the other; 
thus we find, “‘ Farewell, my dearest 
lives and delights, I love you better 
than ever, if possible, as hope saved, 


I do, and ever will. . . . I can 
count upon nothing, nor will, but upon 
MD’s love and kindness. . . . And 


so farewell, dearest MD, Stella, Ding- 
ley, Presto, all together, now and for 
ever, all together.’’ But asa rule, not- 
withstanding Swift’s caution, the greet- 
ings intended for Stella alone are easily 
distinguishable in tone. He often re- 
fers to her weak eyes, and delicate 
health. Thus he writes: ‘‘ The choco- 
late is a present, madam, for Stella. 
Don’t read this, you little rogue, with 
your little eyes; but give it to Ding- 
ley, pray now; and I will write as plain 
as the skies.” And again, ‘“‘ God Al- 
mighty bless poor Stella, and her eyes 
and head: what shall we do to cure 
them, poor dear life ?’’ Or, “‘ Now to 
Stella’s little postscript; and I am 
almost crazed that you vex yourself for 
not writing. Can’t you dictate to 
Dingley, and not strain your dear little 
eyes? Iam sure ’t is the grief of my 
soul to think you are out of order.”’ 
They had been keeping his birthday ; 
Swift wished he had been with them, 
rather than in London, where he had 
no manner of pleasure: ‘‘ I say Amen 
with all my heart and vitals, that we 
may never be asunder again ten days 
together while poor Presto lives.’” A 
few days later he says, “‘ I wish I were 
at Laracor, with dear, charming MD,”’ 
and again, ‘‘ Farewell, dearest, beloved 
MD, and love poor, poor Presto, who 
has not had one happy day since he left 
you.” ‘‘ I will say no more, but beg 
you to be easy till Fortune takes his 
course, and to believe MD’s felicity is 
the great goal I aim at in all my pur- 
suits.”” ‘‘ How does Stella look, 
Madam Dingley ?”’ he asks; “‘ pretty 
well, a handsome young woman still ? 
Will she pass in a crowd? Will she 
make a figure in a country church ?’”’ 
Elsewhere he writes, on receipt of a 
letter, ‘‘God Almighty bless poor, 
dear Stella, and send her a great many 
birthdays, all happy and healthy and 
wealthy, and with me ever together, 
and never asunder again, unless by 
chance. . . . Ican hardly imagine 
you absent when I am reading your 
letter or writing to you. No, faith, you 
are just here upon this little paper, and 
therefore I see and talk with you every 
evening constartiy, and sometimes in 
the morning.” The letters lay under 
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Swift’s pillow, and he fondled them as 
if he were caressing Stella’s hand. 

Of Stella herself we naturally have 
no direct account in the ‘‘ Journal,” 
but we hear a good deal of her life in 
Ireland, and can picture what she was. 
Among her friends in and about Trim 
and Laracor were Dr. Raymond, the 
vicar of Trim, and his wife, the Garret 
Wesleys; the Percevals, and Mr. War- 
burton, Swift’s curate. At Dublin 
there were Archdeacon Walls and his 
family ; Alderman Stoyte, his wife and 
sister-in-law; Dean Sterne and the 
Irish Postmaster-General, Isaac Man- 
ley. For years these friends formed a 
club which met in Dublin at each 
other’s houses, to sup and play cards 
(‘‘ombre and claret, and _ toasted 
oranges ’’), and we have frequent allu- 
sions to Stella’s indifferent play, and the 
money which she lost, much to Mrs. 
Dingley’s chagrin: ‘‘ Poor Dingley 
fretted to see Stella lose that four and 
elevenpence t’other night.’’ Mrs. 
Dingley herself could hardly play well 
enough to hold the cards while Stella 
went into the next room. If at dinner 
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the mutton was underdone, and ‘‘ poor 
Stella cannot eat, poor, dear rogue,” 
then ‘‘ Dingley is so vexed.’’ Swift 
was for ever urging Stella to walk and 
ride; she was ‘* naturally .a stout 
walker,” and ‘* Dingley would do well 
enough if her petticoats were pinned 
up.’’ And we see Stella setting out on 
and returning from her ride, with her 
riband and mask: ‘‘ Ah, that riding to 
Laracor gives me short sighs as well as 
you,” he says; “‘ all the days I have 
passed here have been dirt to those.”’ 
If the ‘* Journal’’ shows u$ some of 
Swift’s less attractive qualities, it 
shows still more how great 4 store of 
humor, tenderness, and affection there 
was inhim. In these letters we see his 
very soul; in his literary work we are 
seldom moved to anything but admira- 
tion of his wit and genius. Such daily 
outpourings could never have been 
written for publication, they were 
meant only for one who understood 
him perfectly ; and everything that we 
know of Stella—her kindliness, her 
wit, her vivacity, her loyalty—shows 
that she was worthy of the confidence. 


At Gaza 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


In the calm ebb-tide of the afternoon 
We marked the peerless palms of Gaza rise 
In silhouette against the southern skies; 
So we set spur to flagging steeds, and soon, 
Hard following on the heels of hale Haroun, 
His bright kaffeyeh blowing careless wise, 
Won through the gateway to the square that lies 
Where looks the citadel o’er the desert dune. 


Then we strolled mosque-ward; saw the scimitar, 
With its sharp threat, high on the whited wall, 
Voicing Mohammed's prowess with the brand; 
Lounged for a little in the quaint bazaar, 
Then watched the night, swift as a falcon, fall, 
And white stars flower above a lonely land. 
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Conversation V.—With Mr. W. S. Gilbert 


ScenE: Zhe Library at Grim’s Dvke. TIME: A $Fuly Afternoon. 


Discovered, Mr. W. S. GILBERT. Zo him enter W. A. At the same moment a strange, half-human 
little cry is heard from the direction of the fire-place, 
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MR. W. S. GILBERT 


W. A. (startled, turning). Dear me! a ring-tailed lemur, from Madagascar. 


what is that ? W. A. The voice sounded almost 
Mr. Gilbert (stroking a small gray \ike a child’s. 
animal with bright eyes and a bushy Mr. Gilbert. Hevery seldom makes a 


tail, curled up on a cushion in a red remark. Asarule he watches what is go- 
morocco easy-chair). This? Oh, it’s ingonand keeps his opinions to himself. 
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W. A. He is a pretty little fellow. 

Mr. Gilbert. He has none of the 
mischievous or the dirty habits of the 
monkey. That ’s why we keep him in 
the house instead of consigning him to 
the monkey-cage. 

W.A. And this is his chair, is it ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, it’s really my 
chair; but he thinks it ’s his. 

W. A. (as two dogs come in from the 
lawn). You are fond of animals? I 
should think you have very good 
shooting in all that ‘* forest primeval ”’ 
I have just driven through. 

Mr.Gilbert. It is a little strange—is 
n’t it ?that ‘‘ fondness for animals ’’ 
should instantly call up the association 
of ‘* good shooting.’’ No, I keep that 
little stretch of woodland unreclaimed 
because I think it makes an effective 
contrast to the trimness of the garden. 
As for shooting—I have a constitu- 
tional objection to taking life in any 
form. I don’t think I ever wittingly 
killed a black-beetle. It is not humanity 
on my part. I am perfectly willing 
that other people should kill things for 
my comfort and advantage. But the 
mechanism of «life is so wonderful that 
I shrink from stopping its action. To 
tread on a black-beetle would be to me 
like crushing. a watch of complex and 
exquisite workmanship. 

W. A. I don’t think I ever kill any- 
thing that is not actively making itself 
objectionable to me. What little 
shooting I have done has been almost 
entirely unassociated with the taking 
of. life—I have not even bagged a 
beater. But I should have fewer 
qualms about shooting than, for in- 
stance, about fox-hunting. I know 
there is a theory that the fox enjoys 
his little run with the hounds; but 

Mr. Gilbert. 1 should like to hear 
the fox on that point. The time will 
no doubt come when ‘the “ sport ’’ of 
the present day will be regarded very 
much as we regard the Spanish bull- 
fight, or the bear-baiting of our an- 
cestors. 

W. A. Your sympathies, then, were 
with Galatea when she called Leucip- 
pus a murderer for killing the fawn ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Not altogether. The 
term ‘‘ murderer”’ implies a ‘‘ guilty 
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mind.’’ Leucippus ‘‘ never dreamt 
that he should hit her at so long a 
range.”” He shot idly, but ‘‘ his aim 
was truer than he thought it was.”’ 

W. A. You warned me that I might 
possibly be shocked by your views 
about the drama. Well, I have been 
bracing myself up all the way here. 
What are the heresies that are to take 
my breath away ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, ‘‘ shocked ’’ was 
too strong a word. Only I take it you 
are rather a believer in the ‘‘ new 
drama’’ and in dramatic progress; 
whereas I am, naturally, perhaps, in- 
clined to bea bit of a /audator temporis 
acti, Understand me—I don’t at all 
want to disparage the excellent work 
that is done nowadays. Only I some- 
times feel like entering a little protest 
against the unmeasured depreciation 
one sometimes hears of the plays which 
used to give one so much pleasure in 
the ’sixties and thereabouts. Oh, yes 
—I know what you are going to say: 
they were often adaptations from the 
French—and even if they were not an- 
nounced as such, you could never be 
quite sure. 

W. A. And you don’t think that a 
desirable state of things, do you ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Morally, no—certainly 
not. When I wasa youngster I trans- 
lated (under compulsion) some of the 
tragedies of Aischylus, but I have 
never, on that account, claimed to be 
the author of the ‘‘ Seven against 
Thebes. ’’ 

W.A. But artistically you approve 
the old state of things ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, there is no deny- 
ing that a good French play—such a 
play as ‘‘ A Scrap of Paper’’—or a 
good English play on the French 
model — Tom Taylor's .‘‘ Unequal 
Match,”’ for example—had a neatness, 
an ingenuity, a finish, that I miss in a 
great deal of latter-day work. The 
modern playwright is rather apt to 
huddle up his action anyhow in his last 
act. He works up to his great effect 
in his third act (if it is a four-act play) 
and leaves his fourth act a sheer anti- 
climax, sometimes introducing a 
thinly distinguished deus ex machind 
to cut the knot. There is nothing 


easier than to write a good first act, 
and even the heightening of the com- 
plication in the second act is not very 
difficult. The dramatist’s real problem 
is, and must always be, the solution in 
the last act. Now, in my time a 
skilled playwright would usually begin 
by constructing his last act, and having 
that clear before him,—just as you set 
up a target before shooting at it. 
Does n’t that strike you as a rational 
proceeding ? 

W.A. In the abstract, no doubt; 
but does it not depend a little on the 
theme whether a play is capable of be- 
ing brought to what you may call a 
conclusive conclusion? Where the 
action is not purely external, but de- 
pends on character or raises an ethical 
issue, it can rarely be rounded off quite 
satisfactorily, unless it is death that 
rings the curtain down. 

Mr. Gilbert. What do you call a 
** purely external ’’ action ? 

W. A. Well, for instance, one that 
turns on the finding or losing of a scrap 
of paper, or on the tracking of the 
thief who stole a document from a dis- 
patch-box. In these plays of Sardou’s 
—at any rate in their English dress — 
no question of character or conduct, of 
wisdom or unwisdom, of right or 
wrong, is raised fora moment. There 
is simply a puzzle to be solved, and the 
moment that is done the play is over. 
How seldom in real life do happiness 
and misery turn upon such a simple 
problem as this! 

Mr. Gilbert. True; but in real life 
no curtain descends to tell you that 
the story is at an end. In point of 
fact, in real life the story never does 
end. Certainly it never ends with a 
marriage. But in constructing a play 
I hold that you are not justified in in- 
teresting your audiences in the adven- 
tures of a group of personages, unless 
you are prepared to furnish those audi- 
ences with some information as to what 
becomes of that group. 

W. A. Have you seen “ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence ?”’ 

Mr. Gilbert. No, I was abroad 
while it was running. 

W.A. Well, there Jones had a sub- 
ject not quite unlike Sardou’s in ‘‘ Dip- 
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lomacy ’’’; but just because he put 
more humanity, more _half-shades, 
more character into it, he could not 
finish it off with the mere discomfiture 
of the wicked woman. The audience 
would have rebelled, I am sure, if he 
had brought down his final curtain on 
the great scene of the third act. Fe- 
licia Hindmarsh was too human—in a 
sense, too sympathetic—to be simply 
sent packing out into the night without 
more ado. He had to write a fourth 
act, if only to attenuate in some degree 
the violent and painful effect of the 
third act. That isto say, art demanded 
an anti-climax. 

Mr. Gilbert. I quite admit that 
there is respectable precedent for the 
anti-climax. Look at ‘* The Merchant 
of Venice!’’ Look at ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal!” Look at nearly every 
** classical’’ five-act comedy! The 
last act is, asa rule, merely perfunc- 
tory. But I don’t think it ought to be. 
A good many recent plays, otherwise 
of great ability, seem to me to come to 
a helpiess, makeshift, essentially feeble 
end. I cannot think that that is sound 
art. I don’t like to see a thing left at 
a loose end. I confess to a preference 
for finished form, even if the form, and 
perhaps the play itself, was borrowed 
from the French. 

W.A. Perhaps I am a fanatic, a 
chauvinist ; but I own I have a horror 
of adaptation. Ithink every country 
ought to hold its own mirror up to its 
own nature. ; 

Mr. Gilbert. You would rather have 
a bad English play than a good French 
one ? 

W. A. Not precisely that; but I 
would rather have no play at all than 
a French play tortured into an English 
dress. Not that I have n’t taken great 
pleasure in many adaptations from the 
French, epecially of farces, and what 
you may call fairy-tales. A pleasant 
fantasy in French may remain a pleas- 
ant fantasy in English, like your own 
** Wedding March,”’ for instance. 

Mr. Gilbert. Now, there was a 
thing that simply flowed from its 
French into its English form. I had 
only to reduce it from five acts to three. 
How long do you think it took me to 
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write that? Just a day and a half— 
and it brought me in £2500! 

W.A. Under these circumstances, 
I can understand that adaptation has 
its charms. Grundy, too, has made a 
very fortunate dip into the Labiche 
lucky-bag in his ‘‘ Pair of Spectacles ”’ 
—a delightful play. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, delightful,—and 
then he had the advantage of John 
Hare’s exquisite, Meissonnier - like 
acting. 

W. A. Of course, I am not so 
fanatical as to object to such plays as 
these. I think, if you will let me say 
so, you were better employed in writ- 
ing ‘‘ Engaged’’ and *‘ Tom Cobb”’ 
than in adapting ‘‘ Le Chapeau de 
Paille d’Italie’’; but, after all, the 
English drama could spare you for a 
day and a half. 

Mr. Gilbert. But you must not 
speak as though all the plays of the 
period you look down upon were 
French, or even of the French school. 
There was nothing French about T. 
W. Robertson’s best work, for in- 
stance; yet he managed to make it 
neat and finished, with effective last 
acts, and no loose ends hanging about. 

W. A. Youcan always finish off a 
pure comedy neatly—with a marriage; 
just as you can finish off an out-and-out 
tragedy neatly—with a death or a gen- 
eral butchery. But the typical modern 
play sets forth to imitate life, in which 
pure comedies and out-and-out trage- 
dies are the rarest things possible. As 
for Robertson, he was a very remark- 
able man, and his work was in some 
ways epoch-making; but don’t you 
think most of it seems very slight and 
trivial nowadays ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Robertson was an ex- 
ceedingly skilful dramatic tailor. He 
knew the stage perfectly, and he knew 
perfectly the company he had to write 
for—the then Prince of Wales’s stock 
company, which varied very little. He 
fitted each character with the utmost 
nicety to the man or woman who was 
to play it; and he was there to instruct 
them in every movement, every em- 
phasis. But when these parts are trans- 
ferred to other actors who knew not 
Robertson, the very nicety of their ad- 
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justment to their original performers is 
apt to render them misfits. I think 
that accounts in great measure for the 
comparative ineffectiveness of his plays 
in revival—their charm was so largely 
dependent on Robertson’s personal 
inspiration. 

W.A. He was a great stage-man- 
ager, was he not ? 

Mr. Gilbert. A great stage-manager! 
Why, he invented stage-management. 
It was an unknown art before his time. 
Formerly, in a conversation scene for 
instance, you simply brought down two 
or three chairs from the flat and placed 
them in a row in the middle of the 
stage, and the people sat down and 
talked, and when the conversation was 
ended the chairs were replaced. Rob- 
ertson showed how to give life and 
variety and nature to the scene, by 
breaking it up with all sorts of little in- 
cidents and delicate by-play. I have 
been at many of his rehearsals and 
learnt a great deal from them. 

W. A. Still the fact remains that, 
though he invented an admirable 
mechanism for realistic drama, and 
pointed the way for the whole new 
movement, his plays themselves now 
seem exceedingly slight and empty. 

Mr. Gilbert. Not ‘* Caste ’’—surely 
you except ‘* Caste?” . 

W.A. Yes, *‘ Caste”’ is a fine play 
—all but the terrible Marquise and her 
Froissart. The last act is really great. 

Mr. Gilbert. Robertson knew it was 
his masterpiece. I remember meeting 
him one day when he had just con- 
ceived the idea of the play and was 
quite full of it. He poured forth the 
whole story to me as we walked along, 
and I told him how good I thought it. 
He was busy with something else at 
the moment, and could not settle down 
to write it; but he said to me, ‘‘ I pant 
to begin that piece.” 

W.A. Poor fellow! What a pity 
success came to him so late, and death 
so early! 

Mr. Gilbert. And then another thing 
that Robertson did—or, at least, that 
his comedies did—was to establish the 
system of touring companies. Person- 
ally, I lament the extinction of the 
stock companies, for they were a rough- 
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and-ready school in which young actors 
learned their profession and justified 
their promotion to the London stage. 
A young member of one of the stock 
companies had, sometimes, to play a 
hundred and fifty parts in the course of 
a year. Now, a beginner is sent “ on 
tour,” and perhaps has to say, “‘ My 
lord, the carriage waits ” for a year and 
ahalf. He gains nothing by that, ex- 
cept his salary—and not always even 
that. Still, I think the touring system, 
though it has its drawbacks, has some- 
thing to be said in its favor. For one 
thing, it has quite altered the status of 
the dramatist, by immensely enhancing 
the value of a successful play. What 
with provincial rights, Ameritan rights, 
and colonial rights, one or two suc- 
cesses now make a man practically 
independent, place him above the ne- 
cessity of doing hack work like the 
adaptations you detest, and enable 
him to give time and thought to his 
art, and scope to his ambition. 

W. A. Excuse my saying so, but, 
except on some purely technical points, 
I don’t think you are a /audator tem- 
ports acti at all. On the contrary, I 
think you take a very liberal view of 
the theatrical situation. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, I am far from deny- 
ing that there- has been progress in 
many ways; and I admire as much as 
you can a great deal of the work of 
such a man as Pinero. Indeed, I know 
there has been progress, by a very 
convincing proof—namely, that I find 
myself left altogether behind. 

W. A. Not left behind, surely,— 
your energies have been diverted into 
another channel than that of comedy 
and drama. 

Mr. Gilbert. That is partly the fact; 
but it is true, none the less, that I 
have been left behind. On the one or 
two occasions when I have returned of 
late years to prose drama, I have found 
that the public did not care for my 
work. They were accustomed to 
something different, and no doubt 
something better. Most of my earlier 
work is forgotten by theatre-goers, who 
have learnt to look upon me simply as 
a writer of light libretti. They regard 
any attempt on my part to write seri- 


ously as they would regard an attempt 
on the part of Mr. Passmore to play 
Hamlet. It is convenient to ‘* label ”’ 
an author, and I am labelled ‘* cynical 
librettist.’” Woe to me if I attempt 
to show that, in labelling me with so 
narrow a definition, audiences and 
critics are in error! 

W. A. 1 wonder if you are not 
drawing too large a conclusion from 
one or two experiments ? At any rate, 
I am sure that if you had stuck to the 
non-musical stage, the non-musical 
public would have stuck to you. But 
I do think—pardon the pertinacity of 
my optimism—that if you were now 
beginning your career, you would find 
the circumstances more propitious to 
serious work than you did in the ’six- 
ties and ’seventies. It was you your- 
self—was it not ?—who complained in 
those days of the tyranny of ‘“‘ the 
young girl in the dress-circle.” Well 
the young girl in the dress-circle has 
-—shall we say grown up ?—in the past 
twenty years. 

Mr. Gilbert. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that I ever complained of the in- 
fluence of the “‘ young girl in the 
dress-circle.’’ It is to her that I attrib- 
uted the fact that most of the plays 
produced in the ’sixties and ’seventies 
were sweet and clean. I have always 
held that maxima reverentia is due to 
that young lady. I am so old-fashioned 
as to believe that the test whether a 
story is fit to be presented to an audi- 
ence in which there are many young 
ladies, is whether the details of that 
story can be decently told at (say) a 
dinner-party at which a number of 
ladies and gentlemen are present. I 
put forward this suggestion with diffi- 
dence, for I am convinced that it will 
not be received with approval. Never- 
theless, I have always kept this test 
well before me in writing plays, and I 
have never found myself inconveniently 
hampered by it. 

W. A. Still, I shall always feel that, 
as regards serious drama, you were in 
advance of your time. Not that I pre- 
tend to regret it. Other people could 
write serious dramas; you alone could 
give us ‘‘ Trial by Jury,’’ ‘‘ Patience,’’ 
and ‘‘The Gondoliers.’’ Whether you 























admit the dramatic revival or not, you 
were one of the prime movers in it. 
You restored the literary self-respect of 
the English stage. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, come! there was a 
great deal of admirable work done in 
extravaganza before my day. 

W. A. Before it, yes; but zz your 
day, so far as I know, you were alone 
in the power of giving literary form to 
comic verse. It was not that the others 
—Farnie, Reece, even Byron —had less 
metrical skill than you had: practically, 
they had none at all. They could not 
write a tolerable verse to save their 
lives. 

Mr. Gilbert. 1 cannot admit that 
this applies to Byron, who sometimes 
wrote excellent verse. Some of the 
burlesque writers of his day were not 


very strong in metrical form, I admit; . 


but they made up for it by comic in- 
vention and inexhaustible, infectious 
high spirits. Look at Burnand, for in- 
stance—it was impossible to resist the 
effervescent drollery of his burlesques. 
Here, again, I think you critics of to- 
day are apt to speak with dispropor- 
tionate contempt of an order of things 
which you saw, perhaps, only in its 
decadence. Not to speak of Planché, 
such men as Frank Talfourd, Albert 
Smith, and Robert Brough were ex- 
tremely ingenious burlesque-writers. 

W, A. Robert Brough? Was he 
** clean Brough ”’ or “‘ clever Brough ?” 

Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘ Clever Brough,”’ de- 
cidedly. His brother William was 
** clean Brough.’” And then think of 
the actors who used to appear in bur- 
lesque in those days! All the best 
comedians of the time — Charles 
Mathews, Buckstone, Compton, James 
Bland, John Clarke, James Rogers, 
Marie Wilton, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews, Alfred Wigan, Patty Oliver, 
Robson, and many others. 

W. A. It would be absurd to im- 
agine, of course, that any form of en- 
tertainiment that was so popular as 
mid-century burlesque could be entirely 
without merit. I know that Planché 
wrote gracefully enough. Some of his 
extravaganzas ‘‘let themselves be 
read ’’ even now with pleasure. You 
are right, too, in suggesting that my 
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horror of burlesque arises mainly from 
the monstrosities of its decadence—the 
*“three-act burlesque dramas” that 
made the Gaiety lugubrious in the days 
of the ‘‘ sacred lamp.’’ But nothing 
you can say in praise of your predeces- 
sors alters the fact that your Opera 
Comique and Savoy extravaganzas did 
us three great services: they substi- 
tuted original invention for parody, 
for the wanton degradation and vulgar- 
ization of historic or legendary themes; 
they set up a very high standard of 
versification in the lyric numbers; and 
they substituted polished prose for the 
doggerel dialogue of the old bur- 
lesques, bristling with idiotic puns. 
Mr. Gilbert. There again, are you 
not a little intolerant ? Surely there 
are puns and puns, and a good pun is 
no such bad thing. There was often 
an exquisite neatness in the puns of 
Albert Smith, of Talfourd, of Brough. 
I remember one of Albert Smith’s for 
instance; where Orson, the foster-son 
of a she-bear, you know, is mourning 
the decease of his foster-mother, he 
says something to this effect: ; 


Behold me strewin’ 
With leaves this little déer of my own druin, 


That ’s what I call a perfect play upon 
words. Then, again, in Planché’s 
** Invisible Prince’’ the hero, Don 
Leander, recalling the incidents of his 
boyhood, says: 


Here, in frolic mood, at evening’s close, 
With a new top I pegged my tutor’s toes, 
The dear old quiz! Ah, I remember well 
It was not on my (of his vengeance fell ! 


Again, in his interview with the fairy 
Gentilla, Leander says: 


though an elf, 
I still shall have a body like myself ? 
Farry: Oh, certainly, for though you need 
not fetter 
Yourself to that, you could n’t get a 
better. 
LEANDER: A finer compliment was never uttered ! 
Fairy: You're so well bred, you ought to be 
well buttered. 


These, taken at random, seem to me 
to be perfect in their way. 
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W. A. Oh, yes; Planché had a very 
delicate art in word-plays; and by dint 
of perpetually punning—seizing upon 
every possible jingle that came in their 
way—his successors contrived now and 
then to hit on something really clever. 
But, as a rule, does it not strike terror 
to your heart to look at a page of an 
old burlesque, with its violent eruption 
of italics, forcing the puns upon the 
reader’s notice? For example: 


I must bid Ganymede to earth to fly— 
Ganymede, brin-g az immede-iate supply. 
Nectar celestial drink ’s supposed to be, 
It’s called divine—this is de vine for me. 


That is a very favorable specimen of 
Byron’s style. 

Mr. Gilbert. Byron could do much 
better than that. But I suppose the 
punning burlesque became decrepit in 
its old age, as every literary form must, 
sooner or later. 

W. A. You gave it its quietus with 
a bare bodkin—of wit. And you per- 
formed that service—thank goodness! 
not only to burlesque, but to French 
opera-bouffe. 

Mr. Gilbert. Without going into 
the question how far that is true—it is 
certainly a very sweeping statement of 
the case —I cannot but ask your opti- 
mism whether it regards the ‘‘ musical 
comedies’”’ of to-day as a great im- 
provement either on the ‘“‘ three-act 
burlesque drama,” or on the French 
opera-bouffe, whose death you are 
good enough to lay at my door. 
There is a parable—is there not ?— 
about an evil spirit which, being cast 
out, returned with seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself. 

W. A. Assuredly Iam no devotee 
of ‘‘ musical comedy.’’ As for com- 
paring it to French opera-bouffe zn 
French, that would be wildly absurd. 
The operettas of Meilhac and Halévy 
—are marvels of wit and vivacity; but 
think of French wit and vivacity fil- 
tered through the medium of Mr. H. 
B. Farnie! These things are utterly 
untranslatable —they become at best 
like uncorked champagne, at worst like 
champagne spilt in the gutter. Better 
““ The Belle of New York,’’ any day, 





than Meilhac and Halévy rewritten by 
Reece and Farnie. The other day I 
came across your own translation of 
‘“ Les Brigands ’’— excellently done, 
of course, but how flat in comparison 
with your original work! 

Mr. Gilbert. That was my one ex- 
periment in opera-bouffe, and it was a 
purely perfunctory translation to secure 
copyright. It was never intended for 
the stage, although, by an oversight in 
my agreement, it found its way there 
twenty-five years after it was written. 

W. B. Then, comparing the mod- 
ern ‘‘ musical comedy’”’ with the old 
burlesque, you must admit that there 
is one point in which it has a marked 
superiority—again thanks to you. The 
men who contribute the verses to our 
‘* musical comedies’”’ have never fallen 
quite away from the standard of versi- 
fication which you set up. Their lyrics 
are very different from the awful dog- 
gerel of the old burlesques and of the 
worser sort of opera-bouffe adaptations. 

Mr. Gilbert. There I quite agree 
with you. In general, the versification 
of these pieces is excellent. Mr. Ad- 
rian Ross, for example, is a most in- 
genious rhymer—so are Captain Basil 
Hood, and several other writers of light 
verse. These two gentlemen have, 
moreover, a cultivated ear for rhythm. 
The fact is that in their librettos, as in 
mine, the natural order of things is fol- 
lowed — the librettist provides the 
verses for the musician instead of hav- 
ing to adapt his words and his rhythms 
to music already written by Offenbach 
or Lecocq. 

W. A. I should think it is very sel- 
dom that an air originally written to 
French words can be fitted with Eng- 
lish words that run in any recognized 
English measure—the metrical systems 
of the two languages are so utterly 
different. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, no—you can very 
often set a quite regular English stanza 
to a French air. The first verses of 
mine I ever saw in print were a version 
of a French laughing-song from 
** Manon Lescaut,”’ which I did when 
I was eighteen at the request of Ma- 
dame Parepa, who was then singing at 
Mellon’s Promenade Concerts. She 
























had the translation printed on the con- 
cert-programme, and I can perfectly 
remember standing in the “* prome- 
nade,”’ or pit, and seeing a man read- 
ing the verses as Parepa sang them. 
** Ha!’’ I thought, ‘‘ if he knew that 
the person standing at his elbow was 
the writer of these lines, how thrilled 
he would be!’’ My subsequent ex- 
perience teaches me that he would have 
received the information with fortitude. 
The thing was a laughing-song, and 
went like this: 

An entertaining story, 

A fiction amatory, 

About a legal star, 
- Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

A legal dignitary 

Particularly wary, 

A member of the bar, 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ; 
and so on. The French original ran 
thus : 

C’est l'histoire amoureuse, 
Autant que fabuleuse, 
D'un ancien fier-a-bras, 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
D’un tendre commissaire 
Que l'on disait sévére, 

Et qui ne ]’était pas, 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

You see the English is in strict metri- 
cal form, yet exactly reproduces the 
rhythm of the French. I afterwards 
used the same air and words in my 
‘respectful perversion’’ of Tenny- 
son’s ‘* Princess.”’ 

W. A. Now, tell me—if you don’t 
mind—did you invent all the inex- 
haustible variety of rhythms in your 
operas, or did the suggestion for any of 
them come froni Sullivan? I mean, 
did he ever say to you, ‘* I have an idea 
for a song in something like this meas- 
ure ’’—and hum a stave to you ? 

Mr. Gilbert. No, never. The verse 
always preceded the music, or even any 
hint of it. Sometimes—very rarely— 
Sullivan would say of some song I had 
given him, ‘‘ My dear fellow, I can’t 
make anything of this ’’—and then I 
would rewrite it entirely—never tinker 
at it. But of course I don’t mean to 
say that I *‘ invented ’’ all the rhythms 
and stanzas in the operas. Often a 
rhythm would be suggested by some 
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old tune or other running in my head, 
and I would fit my words to it more or 
less exactly. When Sullivan knew I 
had done so, he would say, ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me what the tune is, or I sha’n’t be 
able to get it out of my head.’”’ But 
once, I remember, I did tell him. 
There is a duet in ‘‘ The Yeomen of 
the Guard,”’ beginning: 


I have a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! 


It was suggested to me by an old 
chantey I used to hear the sailors on 
board my yacht singing in the ‘* dog 
watch ’’ on Saturday evenings, begin- 
ning: 
Come, and I will sing you. 
What will you sing me ? 
I will sing you one, O! 
What is your one, O! 


and so on. Well, when I gave Sulli- 
van the words of the duet he found the 
utmost difficulty in setting it. He tried 
hard for a fortnight, but in vain. I 
offered to recast it in another mould, 
but he expressed himself so delighted 
with it in its then form that he was de- 
termined to work it out to a satisfactory 
issue. At last he came to me and said: 
** You often have some old air in your 
mind which prompts the metre of your 
songs: if anything of the kind prompted 
you in this case, hum it to me—it may 
help me.’’ Only a rash man ever asks 
me to hum, but the situation was des- 
perate, and I did my best to convey to 
him the air of the chantey that had 
suggested the song to me. I was 
so far successful that before I had 
hummed a dozen bars he exclaimed, 
‘“* That will do—I 've got it!” And 
in an hour he produced the charming 
air as it appears in the opera. I have 
sometimes thought that he exclaimed, 
** That will do—I ’ve got it,’’ because 
my humming was more than he could 
bear; but he always assured me that it 
had given him the necessary clue to the 
proper setting of the song. 

W. A. What a curious thing the 
chantey must be! Do you remember 
more of it ? 

Mr. Gilbert. 1 remember it all, as my 
sailors used to sing it. I found out 
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afterwards that it was a very much cor- 
rupted form of an old Cornish carol. 
This was their version of it: 


First VOICE: 


Come and I will sing you— 


ALL : What will you sing me! 
First Voice: I will sing you one, O! 
ALL: What is your one, O? 


First VOIcE: 


One of them is all alone, 
And ever will remain so, 


ALL: One of them, etc, 
SECOND VoIcE: Come and I will sing you— 
ALL: What will you sing me? 
SECOND Voice: I will sing you two, O! 
ALL: What is your two, O? 


SECOND VOICE: 


ALL: 


THIRD VOICE: 


Two of them are lilywhite maids, 
Dressed all in green, O! 
One of them is all alone, 
And ever will remain so. 
Come, and I will sing you— 


ALL: What will you sing me? 
THIRD Voice: I will sing you three, O! 
ALL: What is your three, O? 
THIRD Voice: Three of them are strangers. 
ALL: ‘Two of them are lilywhite maids, 


Dressed all in green, O! 
One of them is all alone, 
And ever will remain so! 


And so on until twelve is reached. 


THIRD VOICE: 


Come, and I will sing you— 


ALL: What will you sing me? 
THIRD Voice: I will sing you twelve, O! 

ALL: What is your twelve, O? 
THIRD Voice: Twelve are the twelve apostles. 

ALL: Eleven of them have gone to 


heaven, 
Ten are the Ten Commandments. 
Nine is the moonlight bright 
and clear ; 
Eight are the eight archangels, 
Seven are the seven stars in the 
sky, i 
Six are the cheerful waiters (!) 
Five are the ferrymen in the 
boats, 

Four are the gospel preachers, 
Three of them are strangers, 
Two of them are lilywhite maids, 
Dressed all in green, O! 

One of them is all alone, 
And ever will remain so ! 


W. A. That is one of the quaintest 
chanteys I evercame across. I gather, 


then, from your having been able to 
convey the air to Sullivan, that you 
are not so devoid of musical faculty 
as many masters of rhythm have been 


—Tennyson, for instance, and Victor 
Hugo? 

Mr. Gilbert. It’s true, of course, 
that rhythm is one thing, and tune 
another—and harmony a third. I sup- 
pose I may claim a fairly accurate ear 
for rhythm, but I have little or no ear 
for tune. 

W. A. But you are not, like Dr. 
Johnson or Charles Lamb, incapable of 
distinguishing one tune from another— 
or like Dean Stanley (was it not ?), who 
took off his hat when the band played 
*“* Rule, Britannia,’’ under the impres- 
sion that it was ‘‘God Save the 
Queen ?” 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, no, I am not so 
bad as that. On the contrary, I am 
very fond of music up to a certain 
point. I care more for the song than 
for the singer—for the melody than for 
the execution. I would rather hear 
‘‘ Annie Laurie’’ sung with feeling, 
than the greatest singer in the world 
declaiming a scene from ‘* Tristan und 
Isolde.” I used to be exceedingly fond 
of the light French and Italian operas 
that were popular in my youth and 
that are never heard now—** Don 
Pasquale,’’ ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,”’ ** La Son- 
nambula,” ‘*‘ La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento,” and ‘‘ L’Elisir d’Amore.” I 
believe they might be popular again if 
they were neatly translated and well 
done. Indeed, I have often suggested 
this to Carte and Mrs. Carte, and they 
seriously considered the idea. But 
they had not been familiar with this 
class of opera as I had been, and the 
project always remained in the air. 

W. A. I remember, on the only oc- 
casion when I ever met Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, he told me he suspected you of 
having more taste for music than you 
cared to admit. He said you would 
sometimes, at rehearsal, have a number 
repeated on the plea that the action or 
grouping was not quite perfect, when 
he believed in reality you simply 
wanted to hear it again, for the pleas- 
ure of the thing. Do you plead guilty 
to such tenebrous courses ? 

Mr. Gilbert. I plead guilty, at any 
rate, to having taken the keenest pleas- 
ure in familiarizing myself with Sulli- 
van’s work—not merely the airs that 
























everybody knows, but hundreds of de- 
tails that I daresay escape general ob- 
servation. He would often throw into 
brilliant relief the most unexpected 
things—‘ furnitue lines ’’ as we called 
them—phrases belonging to the mere 
mechanism of the story. And then his 
orchestration was so ingenious and ad- 
mirable! When we first began to work 
together, and he brought down to re- 
hearsal the mere piano score of a num- 
ber, I would sometimes think, ‘‘ Hallo! 
this is. very thin! I’m afraid this 
won’t do!’’ But when I heard it 
with the orchestral coloring added, it 
was a totally different affair. I very 
soon learned to distrust my first im- 
pressions of a number, apart from the 
orchestra. 

W. A. What happy chance was it 
that first brought you into connection 
with Sullivan ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, oddly enough, 
on our very first meeting, I posed him 
with a musical problem. It was at the 
old ‘‘ Gallery of Illustration,’ then oc- 
cupied by the German Reeds, for whom 
I had written several short pieces. 
Frederick Clay introduced me to Sulli- 
van, and I determined to play off upon 
him a piece of musical clap-trap which 
I happened to have in my mind. I had 
just completed a three-act blank-verse 
play called ‘‘ The Palace of Truth”’ 
for the Haymarket Theatre. One of 
the characters in that play is a musical 
pedant, and it occurred to me to con- 
vert one of his speeches into prose and 
to try its effect on Sullivan. So I said 
to him: ‘‘ I ’m very glad to have the 
pleasure of meeting you, Mr. Sullivan, 
for you will be able to decide a ques- 
tion which has just arisen between my 
friend Fred Clay and myself. I main- 
tain that, if a composer has a musical 
theme to express, he can express it as 
perfectly upon the simple tetrachord of 
Mercury, in which (as I need not tell 
you) there are no diatonic intervals at 
all, as upon the much more compli- 
cated dis-diapason (with the four 
tetrachords and the redundant note), 
which embraces in its perfect conson- 
ance all the simple, double, and in- 
verted chords.’’ Sullivan appeared to 
be impressed by the question, which, 
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he said, he could not answer off-hand. 
He said he would take it away and 
think it over. He must have thought 
it over for about thirty years, for I 
never received an answer to the ques- 
tion. I obtained my musical facts 
from the *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ 
under the head ‘‘ Harmony.’’ I took 
a sentence and put it into blank verse 
without any idea as to what it may 
have meant. 

W. A. The stage work at the Savoy 
was entirely in your hands, I suppose ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, yes, and very 
smooth and pleasant work it always 
was. Of course I planned out the 
whole stage management beforehand, 
on my model stage, with blocks three 
inches high to represent men, and two 
and a half inches high to represent 
women. I knew exactly what group- 
ings I wanted—how many people I 
could have on this bank, how many on 
that rostrum, and so forth. I had it 
all clear in my head before going down 
to the theatre; and there the actors 
and actresses were good enough to be- 
lieve in me, and to lend themselves 
heartily to all I required of them. You 
see I had the exact measure of their 
capabilities, and took good care that 
the work I gave them should be well 
within their grasp. The result was 
that I never had a moment’s difficulty 
with any actor or actress in the Savoy 
Theatre. I have sometimes had a 
piece perfect, so far as stage-manage- 
ment was concerned, in four rehearsals. 
I don’t mean, of course, that it was 
ready for presentation to the public, 
but that the company were thoroughly 
at home in their positions and stage- 
business. 

W. A. Happy the author who can 
so perfectly convey his ideas to his ac- 
tors! And the result was an absolute 
smoothness and finish of representa- 
tion, which people came to demand in 
other theatres as well. That was not 
the least of the benefits conferred on 
the English stage by Savoy extrava- 
ganza. 

Mr. Gilbert. The author who can- 
not be his own stage-manager is cer- 
tainly at a serious disadvantage. His 
stage-management, as I said, was half 
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the secret of Robertson’s success; and 
Pinero, too, is an admirable stage- 
manager. But however well an author 
_ may convey his ideas, I think critics 
are too apt to forget that what they 
see never wholly represents the au- 
thor’s intention. They are not careful 
enough to allow for the distorting, 
prismatic medium of stage presenta- 
tion. I am not speaking of my own 
pieces—I believe I have suffered less in 
this way than most people, and may 
often have been praised for what was 
really the merit of the actor. But the 
general tendency of criticism is the 
other way—to saddle the author with 
the entire responsibility for whatever 
seems wrong, and to give the actor the 
whole credit for whatever seems right. 

W. A. No doubt it is one of the 
great difficulties of criticism to see the 
play through the actor and the actor 
through the play—a difficulty which 
can at best be only partially overcome. 
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But the sins of dramatic criticism are 
an interminable subject of discussion, 
and I have taken up too much of your 
time already. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, I am not working 
at anything just now—and in any case, 
except under the severest pressure, I 
never work in the afternoon. 

W. A. What is your working-time 
of the day ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, it used to be, 
I ’m afraid, the small hours of the 
night. I found I could never work 
better than between eleven and three 
in the morning. Then you have abso- 
lute peace—the postman has done his 
worst, and no one can interrupt you, 
unless it be a burglar.—But perhaps 
you are right—we have spent long 
enough indoors this lovely afternoon. 
Will you have a look round the garden 
and help me to feed my trout ? 

W. A. With pleasure. 
[Exeunt into the sunshine. 


Tales of a Traveller * 


By CHARLES JAMES WOOD 


** BIOGRAPHIES,” quotes Mr. Hare, 
*‘ are either lives or stuffed animals.”’ 
His biography is surely not the stuffed, 
dry skin of a beast, but it is stuffed 
otherwise, — with delectable ghost- 
stories, jokes, epigrams, and with all 
sorts of fine, small, curious character- 
izations of people and places. His 
reticence is not extreme, and he has 
travelled all his life. 

That his parents were glad to hand 
him in his infancy over to a childless 
aunt, who adopted him, he recounts 
with a supcon of bitterness, not neglect- 
ing to add that, as a babe, he was on 
that occasion sent from Italy to Eng- 
land without a change of clothing, and 
was accompanied by a mere servant. 
Henceforth his natural (unnatural) 
mother is known by him, in these 
pages, as Italima (Italy ma? fie!). His 
adopted mother he adored, and his 
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of my Life.” By Augustus J. C. Hare. 4 
ead & Co. $15.00, i J 





Uncle Julius. The Rev. Julius Charles 
Hare, when an old bachelor, married a 
sister of F. D. Maurice, and she had 
ascetic religious views. This Aunt 
Esther rigidly ruled the Hare family 
and made young Augustus’s youth full 
of misery. It was her conviction that 
anything whatsoever that gave us pleas- 
ure was wicked, and especially ought 
children to be reared by this discipline. 
From Mr. Hare’s pages we reluctantly 
infer that he hates the remembrance of 
the whole Maurice relationship. His 
description of F. D. Maurice we forbear 
to quote. It is too much like Carlyle’s 
sketch of S. T. Coleridge. Dean Stan- 
ley, Mr. Hare’s cousin, was pleasing to 
Augustus, but Stanley never forgave 
Augustus Hare for publishing the ‘‘ Me- 
morials of a Quiet Life.’’ Mr. Hare’s 
sister, called Esmeralda, which was not 
her name, got into the clutches of the 
Roman Catholics, as her brother thinks, 
and at her death there was a scandalous 




















fight for money—a robbing of the dead 
and a painful trial. All this is detailed 
in extenso throughout a chapter called 
** A Roman Catholic Conspiracy.’’ It 
is difficult to believe that such things 
could take place in London in our own 
day. 

Another curious story is about a 
Miss Foster, daughter of a Bishop of 
Kilmore. Miss Foster, sojourning in 
Italy, was loved by Count Mastai, a 
young soldier of the Guardia Nobile, 
at Rome, and the day and place of 
their marriage had been fixed. The 
bride went to the church, and there 
were many guests. The groom never 
came. Afterwards it was learned that 
he belonged to a Jesuit family, and 
the Jesuits, having other purposes, had 
sent the young man on some affair 
off to America. Afterwards they per- 
suaded him to take Holy Orders, and 
eventually Count Mastai Ferretti be- 
came Pope Pius IX. 

It is out of the question to name 
one tenth of the notables and digni- 
taries whom Mr. Hare leads through 
his pages, and jerks the wires so skil- 
fully that for an instant or longer the 
puppets live. There are the Bunsens, 
the Stanleys, Oscar of Sweden, the Al- 
fords, Archbishop Tait, Wm. W. As- 
tor, Landor, Beaconsfield, Empress 
Eugenie, Gladstone, Manning, Lord 
Halifax, Mrs. Grote, Lord Houghton, 
King Umberto, Lady Holland, the 
Howitts, the Bonapartes, Prof. Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, Fanny Kemble, Dr. 
Jowett, Leo XIII., the Manners fam- 
ily, the Murrays, and the Sermonetas, 
to say nothing of Somersets and 
Shrewsburys. These are more than 
names, or shadows of names. Some 
move and speak through pages, others 
are sufficiently portrayed with a single 
stroke. Of them all perhaps not one 
is more curious than a certain Madame 
de (sic) Trafford, who had the gift of 
second sight and was eccentric beyond 
all imagination. As a character of fic- 
tion Madame de Trafford is incredible. 
Only in real life do such people have 
the right to appear. She was a French 
woman who had married an English- 
man, a Mr. Trafford. 

Mr. Hare appears to possess to a de- 
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gree unusual the gentle art of making 
enemies, at the same time he can write 
an unusually readable book. ‘‘ The 
Story of my Life”’ is an autobiography, 
but itis far more. Into these four large 
volumes are collected scraps of travel- 
lore, descriptions of hundreds of not- 
able or interesting people, ghost stories, 
good jokes, art criticism, gossip that is 
bland and gossip that is piquant. Fam- 
ily skeletons, without diffidence or re- 
serve, rattle their bones up and down 
his pages. Manifestly, Mr. Hare is the 
enfant terrible of the family. After 
all, the main thing is that Mr, Hare’s 
book is, as has been hinted, always en- 


tertaining. Also, one is struck with his . 


frequent mention of flowers. He sees 
minutely objects of art—that is, pic- 
tures; carvings, flowers, bric-d-brac; 
also faces. Wide views of nature and 
life he does not take—in a word, Mr. 
Hare does not “‘ see life steadily and 
see it whole.”’ He takes after his own 
mother, Italima, and loves “‘ 4s gran- 
deurs et les princesses.’’ This does not 
mean that he is altogether a snob. 
Besides, titled folk figure well’ in a 
book. 

Mr. Hare has the knack of sketching 
a portrait with two or three lines. Here 
is a picture of Lady Holland in 1874: 
“*A very little woman, simply dressed, 
with a white cap. She has sparkling 
eyes, which give her face a wonderful 
animation.’ Having before his eyes 
no fear of /ese majesté, thus he hits off 
His August Imperial Highness of Ger- 
many: ‘‘A fat young man, with a 
bright, good-humored face, though ap- 
parently never free from an oppression 
of his own importance as well as of the 
importance of his dress, which he 
changes very often in the day.”’ It is 
true that, although Mr. Hare is an Ox- 
ford graduate and the author of many 
books, he does not always write correct 
English, We mention this because 
while we write the English language 
more correctly, our own books have 
not sold in so large editions as Mr. 
Hare’s. He makes here and there 
through these four great octavos a fre- 
quent observation. For instance: 
** How long can the Church of England 
dare deny its Lord by condemning the 
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crucifix, the vacant cross being but the 
frame with the portrait left out, and in 
itself an eloquent protest against the 
omission.’’ Apropos of the critic’s 
envy, confessed above, here is a good 
thing of Locker Lampson’s given us by 
Mr. Hare: 


‘* A bore is a bore in accordance with what he is 
talking about ; if, for instance, a man went on for 
hours talking of my ‘ Lyra Elegantiarium,’ I should 
never think him a bore. ‘My dear,’ he says to 
his wife, ‘are you not sometimes of rather too 
rigid a disposition? You know, at railway stations, 
you often point to me a man as eternally damned 
because he wears trousers with too broad a check, 
and has an unusually large cigar in his mouth,’” 


Mr. Hare runs on like the brook, but 
he never bores. We have read labori- 
ous days, and we have sat up o’ nights 
(is the Bookman pleased ?), still these 
great volumes contain many eerie and 
gruesome tales and some screaming 
scandals which still we anticipate read- 
ing with joy. It will take a month or 
two more to read all the work, and yet 
Mr. Hare complains that critics will not 
take the trouble to read his books. It 
is no trouble, but Grub Street time is 
precious, Mr. Hare. The tourist has 
leisure, and Mr. Hare’s‘* Walks” about 
Rome or London or Paris may be pro- 
tracted and yet pleasing. 

When Plonplon, nicknamed by the 
Parisians ‘* Fatalité,’’ was ill, people 
said he was ‘’ fat alité.’’ Some years 
ago Litchfield Cathedral underwent a 
‘* restoration.’’ At that time a statue 
of Charles II., on the west front, was 
removed and a statue of Christ put in 
its place. The Dean, standing by; 
groaned dismally till asked his reason. 
“* Poor King Charles is being dethroned 
by a restoration.”’ 

At a dinner party Lady Colin Camp- 
bell wore a curious necklace. People 
kept looking and looking. Finally it 
seemed to move of itself, and the 
women were startled. With a glucose 
smile Lady Campbell said: ‘* I see you 
are looking at my snake. I always 
wear a live snake around my throat in 
hot weather; it keeps one so cool.”’ 
In fact, it was a live snake. 

When he visited the Bulwer-Lyt- 
tons’, Mr. Hare plaintively reflects: 


The Critic 


** How painful it is that we cannot for- 
get that their name is not Lytton at 
all, but only Wigget.’’ Vulgar, ineu- 
phoinous cognomen! The name Lyt- 
ton had been assumed for property 
reasons. 

Partly in French he tells this story, 
new to us: 


An army officer has lost in battle one of his legs. 
To go thus through life galled and tried him. The 
wooden-legged soldier heard of Lourdes and its 
miraculous cures. To Lourdes he made a pious 
pilgrimage. He came up to the grotto, he dangled 
his legs in the water of the sacred spring and 
prayed to our Lady of Lourdes, ‘‘ O blessed Mother, 
make my two legs alike!” He felt a thrill in his 
members. He was sure the Virgin had performed 
a miracle in answer to his prayer. He lifted out of 
the water hislegs. Both were now wooden legs ! 


This is a typical passage in Mr. 
Hare’s chronicle: 


Breakfast at Lord Houghton’s It was 
an amusing party—Joaquin Miller, the American 
writer, Henry Cowper, etc. . . Joaquin 
Miller would have been thought insufferably vulgar 
if he had not been a notoriety; as it was, everyone 
paid court to him[!]. However, I ought not to 
abuse him, as he suddenly turned around to me and 
said, ‘‘Do you know, I am glad to meet you, for 
you write books that I can read.” 


Mr. Hare does not say that he has 
read any of Mr. Miller’s poems. 

At Rome, in 1892, was felt the shock 
of an earthquake. In one family the 
housemaid would not budge from an 
open window. Shedeclared: ‘‘ Since 
the judgment-day is at hand, I must 
keep my eyes about me, if I am to see 
all that is going on.”” Another person 
confessed : 


‘*T felt the walls of my room closing in ; I could 
not think of the right saint to pray to in an earth- 
quake, so I prayed to my own grandmother, who 
was the best woman I ever knew.” Then her 
grandmother's spirit spoke to her: ‘* Don’t be 
frightened; it will soon pass.” 


We hope that readers recognize the 
psychological importance of these tales. 
The acute and benevolent critic has 
been at pains to select such as are 
salutary. The wealth of good things is 
embarrassing, and the publisher will not 
thank us if too much of the book we 
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bestow as a gratuity; and, besides, we 
are not a sun which shines for all that 
we should eviscerate a book to spread 
its vital parts over our pages. 

Perhaps, however, a few more exam- 
ples may be allowably cited. 

Here are two bits of genial malice. 
Count Herbert Bismarck went incog- 
nito to attend some state function in 
Russia. At the same time he could not 
feel content at lacking the advantages 
of being known. So he pushed for- 
ward till an officer violently forced him 
back to the line. Count Herbert burst 
with fury: ‘* You do not know who I 
am; I am Count Herbert Bismarck.’’ 
‘* Ah,” suavely replied the officer, 
“that explains, though it does not 
excuse, your conduct.”’ 

And this is the other: Some citizens 
were concocting an address to royal 
highness. They began, ‘* Conscious 
as we are of our own unworthiness,”’ 
but the phrase was rejected as savoring 
of insincerity. Then some suggested, 
** Conscious as we are of each other’s 
unworthiness,’’ which phrase was 
adopted. 

Someone wrote to Max Miiller to 
ask if there was any reason other than 
coincidence for méche mechant, wick 
wicked ? 

It would be unfair to leave the 
reader to judge of this book only by 
these stories extracted for his delecta- 
tion. In point of fact, Mr. Hare’s 
power of condensed description is un- 
common. He does not always write 
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blameless English,—yet this specimen 
of multum in parvo may serve to ex- 
hibit Mr. Hare’s charm of style: 


We have driven to Tabley and its old isleted hall 
in the lake, so mysteriously beautiful, which the 
family abandoned two hundred and fifty years ago, 
leaving all its contents in the deserted house, so 
that you still see the open spinet with the moulder- 
ing keys, the lace half worked on the cushion, the 
flax half spun on the distaff in the little low rooms, 
with their carved furniture and fire-places, opening 
in two stories, around the great timbered hall. 


Hundreds of such vivid pictures occur 
throughout these volumes. 

A word in conclusion about the 
illustrations. THE CRITIC confesses to 
a preference for drawings, ‘‘ when 
they may be had,” over half-tones. 
Mr. Hare has been an indefatigable 
sketcher all his life. The result is a 
vast collection of drawings with which 
he embellishes his books. Holmhurst, 
his residence, is set forth in many views 
inside and outside. There are also 
some good portraits and hosts of 
sketches of towns, cities, streets; and 
buildings anywhere in Europe. So 
with all its carelessness of diction and 
its lengthiness, Mr. Hare’s book is 
good reading, and will beguile many a 
weary hour. As a collection of bon 
mots, epigrams, and ghost stories alone 
it is worth double the price to any 
diner-out or professional raconteur, for 
many of Mr. Hares stories are fresh and 
new! 









THE Decadence is as old as decay, 
which is as old as growth. It has a 
cause, but no object. It is a reaction, 
a reflex. In the stream of progress it 
is the eddy. Perhaps that is why it 
collects the wreckage and the drift. 

Here precocity that can never be 
adult circles endlessly round with dis- 
appointed hopes—hopes that fell early 
because they had in them more dream 
than resolution—hopes that fell like 
weak leaves before the summer came. 
Here clever natures that can never be 
intellectual cultivate eccentricity be- 
cause they are too small to hold origi- 
nality. Here the misunderstood, 
daunted by the indifférence of a world 
they despise, pet the ghost of that 
pride which could live only on the 
world’s applause. Here vanity that is 
not egotism cultivates surfaces that have 
no depths; the clown is pedantic, the 
pedant clowns; Pierrot plays Solomon, 
Solomon, Pierrot. It is the battle of 
the leaves in the eddy, the jostling of 
sticks in the slack-water. And outside 
the river runs. 

There is something infinitely pitiful 
in this—something that shames ridi- 
cule. While we sneer at the pose we 
sigh at the waste. These men are 
disappointed actors in life’s farce-tra- 
gedy and only the brute would hiss 
them. 

As the cynic grows older he is oc- 
casionally surprised at the unexpected 
goodness of humanity. So in this 
Sargasso Sea of progress one finds the 
wreckage of high fancies, noble whims, 
and wasted workmanship. It is sad, 
like the property room of some old 
theatre littered with the costumes of 
forgotten dramas, and plays that were 
never played. It is melancholy as the 
love letters of a stranger, or the ruined 
foundation of a house that was never 
completed. 

And yet, through all the pity, comes 
glittering the sardonic shaft of ridicule, 
and, our minds suddenly hardening, 
we gaze contemptuously, uttering that 
eternal ‘‘ why ”’ of which God is so tired. 





The Decadence 


By R. V. RISLEY 


Why do not these men think, in- 
stead of dream ? Why do they not do 
instead of hope? Why do they not 
resolve instead of intend, disdain in- 
stead of shrink, dare instead of fear, 
fight instead of mourn, understand in- 
stead of being misunderstood, persevere 
instead of begin? Why do they not 
be instead of seem ? 

How can they? Are they strong 
instead of weak ? Are they themselves 
instead of semblances? Do they rep- 
resent force instead of fury, passion in- 
stead of passiveness, power instead of 
pose? Are they warriors or actors? 
Are they trees or flowers? Do they 
make science or art? Are they real or 
are they unreal ? 

They are the clever children of the 
world of men. 

As the science of literature is an- 
noyed with the amateur so it is an- 
noyed with the Decadent. The real 
literary man works at literature, the 
Decadent acts it. (The amateur rapes 
it.) 

The attitude of the real literary man 
is almost exactly opposite that of the 
Decadent. To the first the work is 
the man, to the second the man is 
the work. The man-maker wishes to 
be great according to his work. The 
word -master wishes his work to be 
great according to himself. The one 
creates. The other refracts. The one 
isasun. The other is a mirror. 

And this leads to another distinction. 
As is pointed out by the able author 
of the article on ‘‘ Poetry”’ in the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica’’ (ninth 
edition), the highest type of literary 
man can create men who are not him- 
self. But the Decadent—often a man 
of talent, but never of genius—is al- 
ways the actor. He himself plays his 
parts, donning sex and time like a dress 
in which he acts adventures. There is 
no science in his art. He poses, but 
does not make. This is not being 
blessed with an individuality, it is being 
cursed with one. Such a man belongs 
to himself, his self does not belong to 
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him. The difference is a matter of will 
(which we discover at last is the great- 
est thing in the world). 

But this is of the highest class of the 
men who may be classified as Decadent. 
What shall be said of that pitiful and 
ridiculous majority called the ‘“‘minor’’? 

Taking refuge in that three-quarter 
world which they call Bohemia, and 
boasting of it, as a justification of what 
is a necessity, they strive by personal 
oddity to impose their pose upon the 
life wherein they have not succeeded. 
They are—to use an entirely unper- 
missible slang term—the ‘‘ Mugwumps”’ 
of literature. 

Their natures are too small to allow 
them to forget them, so they think of 
themselves not of their work. In a 
great nature there is room for the will 
—or the humor—to promenade. But 
in a small nature it and the man are 
always face to face. He does not dare 
to not take himself seriously. Thus 
the ego may fill a man’s life till he is 
horribly individual—and yet it may be 
but a tiny ego. If a rope have only a 
strand it is a rope—but only a thread. 

This is perhaps one of the most tire- 
somely striking characteristics of the 
class. They are bound within a hori- 
zon that bears the relation to the world 
of a circus-ring to the landscape—or 
the landscape to the earth. 

But, descending yet a little lower, 
we see a third stratum of this sedimen- 
tary deposit—the stratum of the unin- 
dividual. These are the grains of sand 
that glisten all alike—or perhaps, the 
shallow sheets of mica, brittle, imagin- 
ing themselves diamonds. On their 
surfaces is glitter, but their hearts are 
dust—dust—dust. 

The very small is always delicate. 
So are they delicate. When it is rare 
it is sometimes precious. But, alas, 
they are not rare. They are common 
as meteorites—the dust of the stars—of 
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which grains we see only one in a mill- 
ion. Or, at most, they are satellites, 
reflecting borrowed light. 

In literature, each school has thou- 
sands of these motes dancing down all 
its beams. Each great man has such 
attendant little moons—moons water- 
less and barren, on which no vegetation 
grows, where even the ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ 
is too thin to support life. This is 
natural and therefore not blamable — 
ethically. But what shall we say of 
the satellites of little men—or even the 
satellites of a satellite ? 

Let us say nothing. The rapier of 
ridicule becomes pin-pointed. Con- 
tempt thins to an icicle whose point is 
so fine and cold that it would break 
into blunt disgust at the vibration of a 
word. 

What is the allurement of the Deca- 
dence ? Does it lie, as has been sup- 
posed, in the artistic tinge of certain 
literary minds ? (In the artistic mind, 
more than in any other, only the best 
is good.) No, the allurement is not 
this. It lies, brutal as it is to tell it, in 
the fact that one can be a Decadent 
with less work than is necessary to be 
a literary man. For genius consists 
not in taking infinite pains, nor does it 
consist in arriving without pains. It 
consists in arriving through the deep 
will to take infinite pains. 

There are only two things in this 
world that are very difficult—to do and 
to be. It is deplorably easy to pose. 
Perhaps the second most striking char- 
acteristic of the Decadent is his inabil- 
ity to work—in its broadest and deepest 
sense (namely, to use one’s self as well 
as the world). 

Does not literature, after all, present 
the most interesting landscape of all 
the professions? It is so broken. 
There is every kind of country. And 
the mountains are very high. But 
there is mist in the swamps. 
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Victor Hugo, Romancier 


Par PAUL BOURGET 


IL y a toujours un extréme intérét 
& voir un artiste qui a excellé dans un 
genre quitter ce genre pour un autre 
et appliquer ses facultés & un type 
d’ceuvres pour lequel il ne semblait pas 
fait. Ilest rare que cette tentative soit 
suivie d’un entier succés, et, pour citer 
des cas d’ordre trés différent et trés iné- 
gal, assurément les fresques de Michel- 
Ange ne valent pas ses marbres, les 
mémoires scientifiques de Goethe ne 
valent pas ses poémes lyriques, et tout 
prés de nous les romans de Victor 
Hugo ne_ sauraient ségaler aux 
** Feuilles d’Automne” et aux “‘ Ori- 
entales,’’ pas plus que les vers de 
Sainte-Beuve ne se comparent aux 
‘* Lundis.’’ Cela dit, il faut recon- 
naitre que dans son effort pour s’adap- 
ter & des formes rebelles, le génie 
demeure toujours le génie. Sa vigou- 
reuse énergie créatrice se manifeste 
méme A travers les inexpériences et 
les insuffisances. I] dénature tout en- 
semble et il féconde ce genre dans 
lequel il a voulu coulersa pensée. Qui 
a pu regretter, devant les prophétes et 
les Sibylles de la chapelle Sixtine, que 
le statuaire de la ‘‘ Nuit ’’ se soit es- 
sayé Ace paradoxe audacieux d’une 
sculpture peinte? Qui n’a admiré, 
dans les conversations avec Ecker- 
mann, les pages ot l’auteur de 
‘** Faust ’’ développe ses vues de demi- 
savant, mais si ingénieuses, sur les 
métamorphoses des plantes, sur l’unité 
de plan dans la création? Plus prés 
de nous, et dans un moins glorieux 
domaine, quel amoureux de la poésie 
Frangaise n’a godté le charme singu- 
lier de ces élégies analytiques que 
Sainte-Beuve a appelées les ‘‘ Consola- 
tions ’’’ ? Qui enfin n’a senti en suivant, 
épisode par épisode, la tragique aven- 
ture de Jean Valjean dans les *‘ Miséra- 
bles,” qu’il était 14 en présence d’une 
création sans analogue, anormale, et, 
si l’on veut, monstrueuse—au sens que 
les Latins donnaient & ce mot—par 
beaucoup d’endroits, mais d’une telle 
puissance dans la conception et l’exé- 
cution qu’il manquerait quelque chose 
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a l’histoire de l'art du roman, si ce 
livre n’avait pas été composé ? 

Ce sont quelques-uns des caractéres 
de Victor Hugo romancier que je vou- 
drais fixer ici, en me bornant, pour plus 
de précision, & ces ‘‘ Misérables,’’ qui 
sont vraiment son récit en prose le 
plus représentatif. Car, dans ‘* Notre- 
Dame de Paris,’* le romancier en lui 
Subissait encore l'influence de Walter 
Scott, et les récits qui ont suivi, 
‘*L’Homme qui Rit,’ ‘‘ Les Travail- 
leurs de la Mer,” ‘‘ Quatre - vingt- 
treize,”” accentuent les défauts des 
** Misérables,” sans en égaler les quali- 
tés. Le premier de ces caractéres 
consiste en ceci que Victor Hugo a, 
dans le choix des personnages, dans 
l’établissement du milieu, dans la 
matiére méme de son ceuvre, accepté 
cette position qui est celle du roman 
moderne depuis Balzac et qu’il faut 
bien, faute d’un terme plus précis, ap- 
peler réaliste. Mais il l’a acceptée 
avec une imagination et une facture 
épique. Comme les maitres du réa- 
lisme, un Balzac lui-méme, un Stend- 
hal, et, hors de France, un Dickens, 
un Thackeray, un Tourguéniev, c’est 
un morceau de la vie contemporaine 
qu'il se propose d’étudier. Son Jean 
Valjean est un homme du peuple, que 
le plus vulgaire délit, un vol avec 
effraction, la nuit, dans une maison 
habitée, méne au bagne. Plus tard, 
quand le déchu entreprend de se réha- 
biliter vis & vis de sa conscience, par le 
travail, c’est parmi les plus vulgaires 
circonstances que son effort s’exerce. 
Victor Hugo le fait fabricant de ver- 
roteries noires. Plus tard encore, vou- 
lant dévouer tout son étre 4 une charité 
qui rachéte ses fautes, c’est l'enfant 
d’une prostituée qui Valjean recueille, 
et il la ramasse petite servante a tout 
fair dans une auberge de banlieue, 
coupe-gorge tenu par les Thénardier, 
un couple de bandits. Et cette des- 
tinée de miséreux s’achéve parmi les 
obscurs complots politiques du régne 
de Louis- Philippe—complots noués 


dans des cabarets borgnes par des 
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étudiants, épiés par de bas agents, et 
aboutissant au combat des rues, féroce 


et brutal comme une opération de po- 


lice publique. 

Vous retrouvez dans ces données, si 
vous en dégagez la philosophie esthé- 
tiqué, le parti pris des écrivains de 1’é- 
cole du document, de ceux qui préten- 
dent réduire le roman a un chapitre de 
Vhistoire des mceurs. Mais ces données, 
volontairement grossitres et -basses, 
sont maniées et interprétées par un des 
plus étonnants génies lyriques qui se 
soient jamais rencontres, et voyez les 
se développer, se transformer, se mag- 
nifier jusqu’a devenir l’épopée de la 
révolte et de la revendication sociale. 
Ce forgat, qui est entré dans le crime 
par le vol d’un pain dans une boulan- 
gerie et qui a contigué par celui d’un 
panier d’argenterie dans une armoire, 
devient l’image de plus en plus gran- 
diose de l’ame plébeienne, ignorante et 
instinctive, que les sévérités implaca- 
bles d’une légalité sans entrailles jet- 
tent au désespoir et au crime, et que la 
pitié d’un bienfaiteur attendri reléve 
presque miraculeusement vers la lu- 
mitre. L’évéque artisan de cette ré- 
demption, Mgr. Myriel, n’est plus 
seulement un excellent prétre, d’une 
intelligence indulgente et douce. II 
devient lui aussi un type, c’est un Saint 
digne de prendre place dans la Légende 
dorée, & cétédu poverello d’Assise. La 
prostituée dont le forcgat adopte la fille 
n’est pas elle non plus une simple créa- 
ture dégradée par le vice et chez qui 
un sentiment animal de maternité sur- 
vit dans l’abjection d’un sort abomi- 
nable. Elle apparait comme la Vic- 
time, presque sacrée par l’excés de 
injustice et du malheur, sur qui 
l’égoisme de 1’ Homme a exercé sa pire 
cruauté. Cette enfant  elle-méme 
sauvée par Jean Valjean, ce n’est plus 
une enfant, c’est toute l’enfance, 
comme jeune fille, c’est toute la Pur- 
eté, et, une fois éprise, tout l’Amour. 
Tous ces étres, lancés dans un décor, 
dans des événements, dans un “* par- 
ler’’ de vie quotidienne s’amplifient 
jusqu’au symbole par une fantasma- 
gorie de vision psychologique d’autant 
plus saisissante que la vision physique, 
elle, reste précise et nette comme une 
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eau-forte. Telle description de Paris, 
celle par exemple du quartier que 
Jean Valjean traverse la nuit pour 
échapper & la poursuite de Javert entre 
le boulevard de |’H6pital et le cul-de- 
sac Geurot, cette description, dis-je, 
pourrait prendre place dans un guide, 
tant chaque détour de rue y est indi- 
qué, presque chaque aspect de maison, 
et l’individualité des héros qu’enca- 
drent ces carrefours, evoqués presque 
photographiquement, n’est pas dessinée 
autrement que celle des guerriers légen- 
daires de ‘‘l’Iliade’’ ou des ‘‘ Sept 
Chefs devant Thébes!”’ 

L’effet immédiat d’un pareil con- 
traste est un déconcertement qui 
produit chez le lecteur, suivant ses 
habitudes particulitres d’esprit, un en- 
thousiasme excessif ou une révolte non 
moins excessive, mais qui ne permet 
guére l’indifférence. Pour des intelli- 
gences formées aux rigoureuses mé- 
thodes positives et qui estiment 
d'abord et surtout la justesse de la 
notation, des romans ainsi concus 
sont d’autant plus inacceptables que 
l’exactitude du décor contrélé, pour 
ainsi dire, l’inexactitude de |’analyse 
morale. J’ai vu M. Taine presque 
indigné, & propos de cet art, de ce 
qu'il considérait comme une improbité 
intellectuelle. ‘‘ Ce n’est pas vrai,” 
disait-il, ‘‘et l’auteur sait que ce n’est 
pas vrai.” Pour d’autres personnes, 
au contraire, que fatigue l’abus de 
l’observation minutieuse et trop sou- 
vent insignifiante, cette délinéation 
sommaire, mais épique, est un en- 
chantement. Si tout est démesuré 
dans le roman tel que le congoit Victor 
Hugo, rien n’y est médiocre. Certes, 
les simplifications forcées des caractéres 
risquent d’aboutir 4 d’étranges erreurs 
d’optique morale. Il existe peu de 
scénes, dans toutes les littératures, 
plus absolument fausses, pour n’en 
citer qu'une, que celle du Chapitre X., 
dans le premier livre, que le poéte révo- 
lutionnaire a appelé: ‘*‘ L’évéque en 
présence d’une lumiére inconnue.” 
C’est celle ow il fait s’agenouiller Mgr. 
Myriel pour demander la bénédiction 
d’un Conventionnel mourant. II n’est 
méme pas besoin d’avoir sur ]’imbécil- 
lité béate ou sanguinaire de 89 et de 











’92 l’opinion aujourd’hui établie chez 
tous ceux qui ont étudié scientifique- 
ment ces deux périodes, pour com- 
prendre l’absurdité d’un pareil renverse- 
ment des réles. II suffit d’admettre 
que toute mentalité a ses lois néces- 
saires et qu’un honnéte homme comme 
Mgr. Myriel, du moment qu’il demeure 
évéque, croit a l’Eglise. Non seule- 
ment cette foi n’est pas conciliable 
avec l’étonnement admiratif que le ro- 
mancier lui préte devant les pauvretés 
du Conventionnel, mais elle ne lui per- 
met pas d’humilier devant un homme, 
si grand soit-il, une majesté qui, recue 
par un sacrament, n’est ni humaine ni 
personnelle. N’importe. Cette hy- 
pothtse d’une solennelle rencontre 
entre deux principes incarnés, l’un dans 
un Juste, l’autre dans un mourant, 
pour déraisonnable qu’elle puisse par- 
aitre, a cependant une grandeur, du 
moins d’intention. L’écrivain s’est 
mépris sur la valeur comparative des 
doctrines que l’évéque et le Révolu- 
tionnaire représentent, mais il a vu 
l‘importance du réle que joue la doc- 
trine dans les heures sérieuses de la vie. 
Il a affirmé, ce que les romanciers de 
meoeurs semblent trop souvent oublier, 
que l'homme n’est pas mené unique- 
ment par des intéréts et des sensations, 
et que la foi aux idées est un des fac- 
teurs essentiles de la volonté. II edt 
certes été plus grand s’il edt été capa- 
ble de cette vérité dans la perspective 
qui met 4a leur place les divers systtmes 
et qui ne confond pas une religion ex- 
plicative de toute l'4me humaine, 
comme le Catholicisme avec un mor- 
ceau de phraséologie électorale tel aussi 
médiocre que la Déclaration des droits. 
Mais il est grand encore, par cette con- 
viction, si profonde en lui, que les 
drames les plus émouvants de la vie 
sont des drames de conscience. 

Un artiste littéraire est toujours 
récompensé de sa bonne foi, méme 
loisqu il se trompe. C’est ainsi qu’avec 
ces simplifications inacceptables, ces 
partialités violentes, et, il faut avoir le 
courage de le dire, ces surprenantes 
ignorances, l’auteur des ‘‘ Misérables ”’ 
a pourtant réussi, parce qu'il était 
sinctre dans sa conception du roman, 
& composer un livre qui restera, d’abord 
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comme le monument de la plus éton- 
nante vigueur d’imaginative—rappe- 
lezvous le ‘‘Champ de bataille de 
Waterloo,” le ‘‘ Couvent des Vierges,”’ 
l’auberge Thénardier tout de merveille; 
et—résultat bien inattendu—il restera 
aussi comme un ceuvre infiniment sig- 
nificative, et, au demeurant, documen- 
taire au méme degré que la ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary’’ de Gustave Flaubert, ou 
** )Assommoir ’’ de M. Emile Zola, les 
deux romans peut-étre oi l’esthétique 
réaliste a trouvé, chez nous, sa formule 
la plus accomplie. I! est aisé de mon- 
trer par quel détour le conteur épique 
du martyre de Jean Valjean s'est 
trouvé devenir un témoin quand il 
croyait étre un apdétre. C’est précisé- 
ment que cet effort pour simplifier a 
l’extréme les caracttres de ses person- 
nages l’a conduit a les absorber tout 
entiers dans quelques idées trés génér- 
ales, et comme il était, d’autre part, et 
par définition, un poéte lyrique, c’est- 
a-dire un instrument d’expression, il 
a tout naturellement recveilli ces idées 
parmi celles qui flottaient dans l’air de 
son époque. Tout jeune, Hugo, avait 
lui-méme résumé dans des vers célébres 
toutes les puissances et aussi toutes ies 
limitations de son génie quand il s’était 
appelé une dme. 

Mise au centre de tout, comme un écho 
sonore. Il était cet écho a vingt ans, 
lorsqu’il composait les ‘‘ Odes et Bal- 
lades ’’ et qu’il laissait passer dans ses 
strophes l’acclamation de la France 
épuisée de guerres et de convulsions, 
et saluant dans ses princes héréditaires 
sa tradition renouée, pour si peu de 
temps, hélas! II était cet écho, quand, 
ensuite, il célérait Napoléon, a 1’é- 
poque du renouveau de ferveur bona- 
pattiste qui suivit 1830. II 1’é tait 
enfin quand, décidément rallié 4 la cause 
de la démocratie, il écrivait sur sa table 
d’exil les pages républicaines des 
** Misérables.’’ II s’est élaboré, vers 
le milieu du XI Xe siécle, en France, 
une conception mystique et presque 
religieuse de la Révolution qu'il faut 
comprendre pour bien se rendre compte 
de tout ce qui s’est passé et se passe de 
peu raisonnable en politique, dans ce 
pays-ci, depuis ces cinquante derniéres 
années. Nulle part de cette concep- 
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tion n’a été traduite avec un relief plus 
saissisant que dans ce roman. Les dis- 
cours tenus par les jeunes gens qui 
dressent la barricade dans la partie, in- 
titulée ‘‘ I’Idylle rue Plumet et 1’Epo- 
pée rue Saint-Denis,” expliquent ]’état 
d’ame des insurgés de Juin et de la 
Commune, mieux que ne feraient des 
volumes d’analyse. L’espéce de senti- 
mentalisme Jacobin qui circule d’un 
bout & l’autre de l’ouvrage est encore 
aujourd’hui celui dont s’exaltent les 
portions profondes du socialisme Fran- 
cais. L’étrange Idéal de justice, an- 
archiste, d’aprés lequel sont modelés 
l’évéque Myriel, Jean Valjean, Fantine, 
Marius, Enjobras, vous le retrouverez 
encore aujourd’hui dans des discours 
de réunions publiques, dans des articles 
de journaux, sur des affiches qui por- 
tent le millésime de 1901, mais qui 
réellement manifestent une disposition 
mentale établie aux environs des an- 
nées ot: Hugo concut les ‘‘ Misérables.”’ 
L’expérience et la réflexion paraissent 
bien démontrer que cet Ideal est aussi 
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dangereux qu’il est faux. Fiat-il plus 
dangereux encore et plus faux, il est 
indispensable pour apprécier la position 
exacte des pottes en France. Nuille 
part vous ne l’apercevez plus nettement 
que dans cette ceuvre d’un poéte quia, 
sans sen douter, et quand il croyait 
rivaliser Homére et Eschyle, apporté 
une contribution capitale 4 la psychol- 
ogie de son époque. C’est le cas de 
rappeler la vieille comparaison qui as- 
simile l’ceuvre d’écrivains & une tapis- 
serie faite par derritre. Ils y travaillent 
sans en voir le dessin. Certes Victor 
Hugo eit été bien surpris, quand, a 
‘* Hauteville House ’’ il corrigeait de sa 
puissante écriture les épreuves des 
“* Misérables,”’ si on lui avait dit que 
le meilleur de son travail consisterait 
a intéresser quelques dilettantes épris de 
forts penseurs et & mener de quelques 
notes essentielles un historien philo- 
sophe du genre de M. Taine ou de M. 
Lecky. Et pourtant n’en est-il pas 
ainsi ? 

















At Parting 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


WITH tears and kisses let me go, 
Love not too deep 

To kiss and weep, 

That love have many, many; 


But one love, Oh, 


It doth not so! 


Pale lips it has, and tearless eyes; 
Broken, motionless it lies, 
A flower amid death’s mysteries, 


A rose that dies. 


With tears and kisses let me go; 
Such love have many, many. 
That other love my heart would know, 


Or know not any. 


Recent Novels Reviewed 


IT begins to look as if Mr. Phill- 
potts, who is still a young man, could 
spend a long life writing novels of 
Devonshire, without exhausting either 
his own invention, or the fertility of 
** The Good Red Earth ’’ * of that fas- 
cinating southern county. Miss Gwen- 
dolen Keats has given us, in ‘* The 
White Cottage,’’ a powerful story of 
the Devon coast; but the author of 
** Children of the Mist,’’ ‘‘ Sons of the 
Morning,’’ and this later and slighter 
romance, deals with the inland hamlets 
and farmsteads, the hills and rocks and 
rushing streams of Dartmoor, —a 
region whose name has carried a potent 
suggestion of love and adventure ever 
since Blackmore made it the scene of 
*“Lorna Doone.’’ Mr. Phillpotts, 
though not exactly native, having first 
seen the light in India, is at least to 
the manner born, and knows his Devon 
as intimately as Mr. Hardy knows his 
Wessex, as Dickens knew his London, 
as Thackeray his eighteenth century. 
What is more, he knows the ins and 
outs of the rustic as well as of the cul- 
tivated mind, has pondered deeply on 
the problems of life, and mastered the 
secrets of the human heart. ~ That the 
scene of his tales is laid in a certain 


*“ The Good Red Earth.”” By Eden Phillpotts. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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English shire is a fact that affects only 
their local color. They may have a 
special interest for Devonians; in- 
deed, they must have; but their ap- 
peal is not to Devonians alone, nor yet 
only to Britons, whether at home or 
abroad, but to all readers of the Eng- 
lish tongue, of which the author is an 
acknowledged master. 

The present work is a simple little 
love story, with a delightful, high-born 
heroine growing up in ignorance of her 
real name and station, and a sturdy, 
high-minded young farmer, who fairly 
earns her devotion. But the interest 
centres not in these nominally leading 
characters, but in a certain peddler, 
with whose generic name of ‘* Johnny 
Fortnight ’’ it was at first intended to 
christen the book. This diverting 
creature—a veritable creation—aban- 
dons his true vocation to become a 
preacher, and stirs up not a little strife 
in a parish whose established clergy- 
man is far more at home in the saddle 
than in the pulpit. For Alpheus Newt 
can quote the Bible till nothing is left 
of it; with ‘‘ odd old ends stolen forth 
of holy writ,” he glosses over the most 
equivocal actions, and confuses counsel 
to such an extent that pretty much 
everyone but himself is in doubt as to 
whether he is half honest or wholly 
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rascal. ‘‘ I never heard such a flux of 
words,’’ exclaims Sir Archer Basker- 


ville, silencing the man. ‘* He would 
talk the leg off a horse,” another puts 
it. ‘‘ Touch the man, an’ words come 
tumblin’ out of un like feathers off a 
goose,’’ says a third,—which reminds 
one of Browning’s dig at the too vola- 
tile poet: 


Touch him ne'er so lightly, into song he broke. 


If it were a first book, this would be 
acclaimed as a work of high promise. 
Its author being a man who has “ ar- 
rived,’’ we take it to be, with all its 
merits, a chip from the workshop, 
thrown out in the interval between the 
production of works of major import- 


ance. 
: jy. BG. 


It is hard to decide which Americans 
prefer, to talk about their ‘‘ national 
traits,’’ or have them discussed by a 
foreigner. There is no type of book 
dearer to the public than a criticism of 
the American people. We are never 
tired of hearing distinguished foreign- 
ers tell us about our limitations and 
crudities. 

So the vogue of ‘‘ The Aristocrats ”’ * 
was assured from the beginning. That 
the distinguished foreigner in the case 
was a fictitious person did not matter. 
For it was announced that the book 
was not only a criticism of American 
life, but that it went so far as to criti- 
cise certain well-known “‘sets.’’ It 
was even rumored that those who knew 
might recognize the characters in the 
book. 

With so many natural advantages in 
its favor, ‘‘ The Aristocrats” might 
have been a much duller book and yet 
have attracted much attention. But 
it is clever, and maliciously clever at 
that, so much so that one suspects that 
the author must have suffered at the 
hands of the aristocrats, ‘‘ she’’ sat- 
irizes with so much gusto. It is a 
book, one instantly feels, written con 
amore. The author was full of ‘‘ her”’ 

*“ The Aristocrats.” Being the impressions of Lady 
Helen Pole during her sojourn in the Great North Woods, as 


d in her letters to her friend in North 
of Edge and Ross, John Lane, $1.50. 
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subject. No naturalist ever observed 
bird or flower with more attention than 
*“ Lady Helen Pole’’ observed the 
peculiarities of author and publisher. 
Moreover, her satire has point and wit, 
and the somewhat brutal reflections of 
her brother on American manners and 
customs are based on sound common 
sense. It is fortunate that ‘‘ Lady 
Helen Pole ’’ indulged herself in tell- 
ing “‘her’’ friends what she thought 
of them, for the result has been one of 
the most entertaining books of the 


year. 
M. H. VorSsE. 


Statistics show that the largest pro- 
portion of inmates of insane asylums 
come from farms. It is not difficult to 
understand why, when one reads a 
book like ‘‘ The Road to Ridgeby’s.”’ * 
The monotony of life on Hiram Ridge- 
by’s Iowa farm is exemplified by Reu- 
ben’s constant shrilling of ‘‘ ef folks ud 
take my advice,’’—as regular and in- 
evitable and dulling to the senses as 
the drip of rain when one wants sun- 
shine. Mr. Harris knew his Iowa, for 
he spent weeks tramping across the 
prairies from farm to farm, living with 
the people and getting their point of 
view. And what a narrow, sordid point 
of view—almost all prose; and neces- 
sarily so, because of crops to be har- 
vested and mortgages to be paid off. It 
is another phase of the life that Hamlin 
Garland has shown, when a man is un- 
der the lion’s paw, only a little farther 
down on the map of our country than 
Wisconsin.. The beauty of work, the 
blessedness of drudgery do not appeal. 
Work cramps the body and narrows 
the soul. Blue sky means fair weather 
for haying, not a part of God’s uni- 
verse. 

But there may be poetry, provided 
one can find the possibilities of it within 
oneself. Newton Mills heard the music 
in the rustle of corn, but he was an 
alien in the disguise of a ‘* farm-hand.” 
Sibley was not blind to beauty. But 
she had spent two years at Vassar, and 
had returned home to the farm with 
exquisite tastes, well-developed ideas, 


*“*The Road to Ridgeby’s.” 


By Frank Burlingame 
Harris. Small, Maynard & Co. 


$r.50. 











and sharply defined opinions. Farm 
life alone would have stunted rather 
than developed her growth. She isa 
rare example of a girl-who, though 
educated above her surroundings, was 
not educated out of all possibility of 
readjustment to the old life, whose re- 
sponsibilities she reassumed on her re- 
turn home. So harmonious is her 
readjustment, indeed, that the shock 
is great when we read of her college 
breeding. 

The characterization in the book is 
good, the descriptions of scenery and 
events are vivid. The end of the story 
is somewhat strained, but the plot re- 
quires that some reason should exist 
for Mills’s disguise. The surprise is 
that it was a fanciful rather than a 
sociological reason. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the fact that this book 
is the posthumous novel of a young 
man less than thirty years old, who 
put his best energy and enthusiasm 
into it. 

CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 


Every woman who lives and writes, 
has written, or will write, a novel 
about a young girl and her evolution in 
contact with experience. There are 
times when the inevitable excursions 
of Youth into the Land of Reality 
seem the only things worth consider- 
ing in the spiritual universe — for 
Youth is high-hearted and Reality is 
inexorable, and the hunger to see the 
former conquer is as old as the human 
heart. But the woman who does not 
publish her novel when she writes it 
is often well-advised, for there is no 
task in fiction quite so difficult as 
to make the average reader take the 
young girl’s evolution with due serious- 
ness. 

In “ The Beleaguered Forest” * Mrs. 
Peattie has written a novel of the 
young girl, but has very cleverly put it 
beyond the reach of the scoffer by the 
idyllic setting she has given the story. 
Regina Gray—lonely, sensitive, a 
dreamer, a would-be artist who has 
just learned that her art is futile and 
her little fortune dissipated—is sud- 


*** The Beleaguered Forest.” By Elia W. Peattie. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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denly offered marriage by a man almost 
a stranger, one who has as few ties to 
society as herself. He isa lumberman, 
morose, conscious of isolation, striving 
to get into touch with his kind, afflicted 
(though this she does not know) with 
a drug-habit. 

She goes away with him to the lum- 
ber-camp, into the heart of the forest, 
and there her brief married life is spent 
against the background of the pines. 
The book is a story of the inner life, 
the girl’s record of her own growth and 
her husband’s deterioration. It is a 
strange, uncanny tale. Life under 
pine-boughs has always and every- 
where a subtle quality of its own— 
dream-like, intoxicating, indescribable, 
but known to all on whom the spell has 
fallen. This quality Mrs. Peattie re- 
produces skilfully in the atmosphere of 
her story, which ends, fittingly, with 
Regina’s exit from the woods. Asa 
whole, the book is a picturesque ex- 
periment with a very individual flavor, 
rather than a test of the author’s ma- 
tured powers. 

CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


‘* Quality Corner” * isa piece of good 
work in fiction, but one feels the desire 
to thrust the author into the thick of a 
high-pressure existence as it is lived, 
say, in Chicago, and see what she will 
make of it. She has very many of the 
gifts of a competent novelist; her 
theme is dramatic and her characteriza- 
tions are good; she is, apparently, full 
of fascinating possibilities as a writer, 
but she is too leisurely—not intense 
enough. Her characters converse 
about trivialities too extensively; they 
have not enough to do in the world to 
bring out their own capacity for action 
or to show their creator’s skill in hand- 
ling human nature at white heat. At 
the same time they lack the sufficing 
humor that endears the leisurely folk 
of ‘‘ Cranford ’’ and of Miss Austen’s 
novels to all generations. What Mrs. 
Antrobus needs as a novelist is to be 
Americanized. It is breathlessness 
that her work demands. 

C, A.B. 


*“* Quality Corner.” By C.L. Antrobus. G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.59. 








Dmitri Mérejkowski 


By HERBERT TRENCH 


DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI is perhaps 
the most interesting and powerful of 
the younger Russian novelists, the only 
writer that promises to carry on the 
work of Tolstoy, Turgeniev, and Dos- 
toievsky. His books, which are already 
numerous, are animated by a single 
master-idea, the Pagano - Christian 

ualism of our human nature. What 
specially interests him in the vast spec- 
tacle of human affairs is the everlasting 
contest between the idea of a God-Man 
and the idea of a Man-God; that is to 
say, between the conception of a God 
incarnate for awhile (as in Christ) and 
the conception of Man as himself God 
—gradually evolving higher types of 
splendid and ruling character which 
draw after them the generations. 

The novelist’s own doctrine seems to 
be that both the Pagan and the Chris- 
tian elements in our nature, although 
distinct elements, are equally legiti- 
mate and sacred, His teaching is that 
the soul and the senses have an equal 
right to be respected; that hedonism 
and altruism are equals, and that the 
really full man, the perfect man, is he 
who can ally in harmonious equilibrium 
the cult of Dionysus and the cult of 
Christ. 

Mérejkowski conceives that Euro- 
pean civilization has been born of the 
tremendous conflict between these two 
main ideas. And he has embodied this 
conflict in a trilogy of novels,—three 
great historical romances. The first 
is entitled ‘‘ The Death of the Gods,”’ * 
and deals with the extraordinary career 
of the Roman Emperor, Julian the Ap- 
ostate, who in the fourth century A.D. 
sought to revive the worship of the 
Olympians after Christianity had been 
adopted by Constantine the Great as 
the official religion of the Roman 
Empire. 

The historical novel, pure and sim- 
ple, exists no longer. Writers of genius 
who seem to write historical novels in 
reality are only transferring to the 


* Authorized publication in the United States by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $r.50. 





stage of the world a drama which is 
being played in their own souls. They 
transfer thither that drama in order to 
show that the struggle which is now 
going on in usiseternal. Mérejkowski 
sees the question, which is of supreme 
interest to us, being asked by the great 
spirits of a wealthy and imperial civili- 
zation closely resembling our own, in 
the fourth century. And, what is of 
more interest still, he not only sees the 
momentous problem and places it be- 
fore us with remarkable lucidity, but 
he also seems, in his own fashion, to 
arrive at a solution. Moreover, this 


-novelist, this psychologist, is also an 


artist and a poet, possessed by what he 
somewhere calls the ‘‘ Nostalgia of the 
Distant.’’ With an ardor as of Flau- 
bert in ‘‘ Salammbé,’’ and with perhaps 
more skill than Sienkiewicz in ‘* Quo 
Vadis,’’ the author of ‘‘ The Death of 
the Gods ”’ has succeeded in re-creating 
the wonderfully rich scenes and charac- 
ters of that remote epoch. We see the 
racing stables of the Hippodrome of 
Constantinople, battles with wild Ger- 
man warriors round Strasburg, the in- 
terior of the baths at Antioch, dinners 
of epicures and men of letters at Ath- 
ens, pictures of a Roman Emperor at 
his toilet-table, or of a lovelorn child 
in the Temple of Aphrodite. Before 
writing this first of his great romances 
Mérejkowski himself travelled through 
Asia Minor and Greece, visited Con- 
stantinople and Syria, and gathered 
everywhere living impressions to serve 
his art and his thought. He was, be- 
sides, admirably prepared to handle a 
subject which had attracted him from 
youth. A delicate Hellenist, his first 
appearance in literary life was as a 
harmonious translator of A®schylus 
and Sophocles. Later, the Gnostics, 
the Fathers of the Eastern Church, the 
Greek Sophists (who represented the 
last throes of expiring Paganism and 
already dreamed of reviving it), were 
the young poet’s objects of study. 
Thus was born the romance of ‘‘ The 
Death of the Gods,’’ which he has con- 
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tinued later in ‘‘ The Resurrection of 
the Gods ’”’ (of which Leonardo da Vinci 
is the hero), and completed by ‘‘ The 
Anti-Christ,”” portraying the savage 
figure of Peter the Great, the creator 
(despite all natural obstacles) of St. 
Petersburg and of modern Russia. 

In the first romance of the three the 
new Christian spirit is seen invading 
the soul of Julian himself, the last 
champion of expiring Paganism. It 
car even be seen in the little treatises, 
‘** Whe Sun King’’ and the ‘* Mother 
of the Gods,” which Julian wrote in 
his feverish nights to defend his lost 
cause. Soon there remained to this 
singular man of all that first ardor but 
a feeling of impotent rage and un- 
bridled pride—the Napoleonic lust of 
conquering the world. And so we see 
him in this book, in the midst of the 
mad expedition against Persia, where 
he was to meet his death, oversetting 
the altar of the gods who had betrayed 
him, and exclaiming: ‘‘ Zhe gods are 
no more ; or rather, the gods do not exist. 
They are not. But they will be. We 
shall all be gods. We have but to dare !”’ 
A few days later he falls, vanquished 
by the Galilean, whose image haunts 
his deathbed. But at that last hour it 
is not the fierce God of the Arians 
(who educated Julian the Emperor) 
that he sees. Ile whom delirium calls 
up is Christus Pastophorus,—the Good 
Shepherd,—the Spirit of gentleness 
and love. It is that Spirit who has 
dethroned the Olympians. 

But the gods do not perish utterly. 
Centuries pass, and from the bosom of 
the waters, like Aphrodite, from the 
bosom of the earth, like Cybele, they 
come forth again, serene and impassive. 
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Popes, kings, great nobles, simple 
Florentine merchants welcome them, 
brought by galleys from the coasts of 
Hellas, or discovered by patient exca- 
vators of the antique soil. Their mar- 
ble glory shines anew. The rays of 
Helios penetrate the souls of artists. 
The fires of Dionysus kindle the blood 
of the young men and the young 
women. It is the dawn of the ‘* Ren- 
aissance.’” Has, then, the God-Man 
conquered the Man-God? No; be- 
cause, see, Savonarola is defying the 
gods of Olympus and the gods of the 
earth. The latter destroy him, but 
the Christ has reappeared; and the 
problem of the two forms of wisdom 
continues to be set in a form more au- 
gust and more painful than ever before. 

This is the subject of the ‘‘ Resurrec- 
tion of the Gods,”’ a romance of which 
the distinguished critic in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, M. Theodore de Wy- 
zewa, says that it ‘‘ far surpasses the 
mass of the romances published in Rus- 
sia during the last twenty-five years.’’ 

And since then, as before then, as at 
all times, at every fresh crisis, at every 
renewal of the creative process taking 
place within human consciousness, the 
two principles reappear. They strug- 
gle, too, in the soul of the strongest. 
Look at Peter the Great, whom old 
believers used to call ‘‘ The Anti- 
Christ.’’ He will be the hero of the 
third romance of the trilogy. We shall 
see therein the tragedy of the gentle 
Tsarevitch Alexis, servant of the Gali- 
lean and immolated victim of the new 
god; victim, that is, of human will in- 
carnate in the genius of Peter, lifting 
itself above good and evil. 


Concentration 


Part of a Chapter from ‘‘ The Art of Public Reading ”’ 


By SARAH COWELL LE MOYNE and CAROLYN SHIPMAN 


Who keeps one end in view makes all things serve. 
—‘‘In a Balcony.” 


Too much has been said about the 
voice in acting and reading. Actors 
and readers have suffered in their art 
from that over-emphasis. A beautiful 
voice is undoubtedly a desirable thing, 
but some fine effects have been pro- 
duced with a bad voice. More impor- 
tant than the voice is the mental 
attitude of the reader. 

Suppose that a reader wishes to give 
fullest expression to Browning’s lines, 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what 's a heaven for? 


The quality of the voice is not the 
prime requirement to bring out the 
meaning of these lines. The mental 
attitude is the important matter. The 
reader must have the intellect, the 
spirit, to grasp the complete situation. 

In the poem, Andrea del Sarto is 
comparing his painting with that of 
his brother-artists. 


Their works (he says) drop groundward, but 
they themselves reach many a time a heaven shut 
tome. They feel the beauty of their experience, 
but they cannot tell it to the world. My works, 
onthe other hand, are nearer heaven than theirs. 
But I sit here. I never see heaven. They are sus- 
ceptible to praise and to blame; I to neither.. I 
paint from myself to myself. I know what I do, 
and am unmoved by men’s opinion. Someone re- 
marks, ‘‘ Morello’s drawing is faulty there, or his 
color wrong.” What of that? Or, ‘‘ His drawing 
and color are faultless.” What of that? No mat- 
ter how they speak, what does the mountain care ? 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what ’s a heaven for? 


I should have more ambition. I should not be 
content with what I can do. What’s a heaven for, 
if not to teach us striving? My art is silver-gray, 
placid, and perfect. But there’s something I miss 
in spite of my technique. Raphael’s arm there is 


badly drawn, and I could alter it. But the woman’s 
face! Into that face he has put something which 
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all my art cannot express, The soul is beyond my 
power to paint. 


It is only when the context of the 
two lines is thus interpreted that they 
can be read with expression. The 
value of each word is determined by 
the complete comprehension in a men- 
tal image of what the context implies. 
This comprehension is primarily a mat- 
ter of mental attitude, and only secon- 
darily a matter of the voice. If the 
comprehension is there, the idea in 
working itself out will give the proper 
expression to the voice, as it will to all 
other parts of the body. But, in or- 
der to do this, the idea must be the 
idée fixe of which I have spoken. 

This poem of ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto ”’ 
serves in another way as an illustration 
of my point. I have said that some 
fine effects have been produced with a 
bad voice, because the proper mental 
attitude of the reader is the all-impor- 
tant qualification. Andrea del Sarto 
had the voice, 2 ¢., the technical 
ability, but in spite of that possession 
his work did not reach heaven. What 
he lacked was soul. He had not the 
mental and spiritual comprehension to 
make his paintings lift the mind above 
mere details of drawing and color. So 
it is with any artist. The presence of 
a soul behind the eyes of actor or reader 
helps to make an audience forget tech- 
nical deficiencies. 

There are singing-teachers who teach 
for a year practically nothing but 
breathing. When the breathing is per- 
fect, the tones cannot help being well 
placed and round. Inthe same man- 
ner, I should teach for six months only 
concentration—no gestures. The stu- 
dent should go over and over the words 
until they are so much part of his men- 
tal life that the body responds instinc- 
tively. The reason why the gestures 
of most actors and readers are uncon- 
vincing is because they are an excres- 
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cence, attached to the body with no 
relation to the harmonious develop- 
ment of the thought. A correct ges- 
ture should come from within outward. 
It should be the objective manifestation 
of a subjective condition. For that 
reason, no*effective gesture can ever be 


* made, the suggestion of which does not 


emanate from the brain of the reader 
or actor. If it is not the result of his 
ideal conception, it is well-nigh useless 
as a means of illustration. 

I once had a conversation with a 
young actress, who had just been toa 
play in which there was some particu- 
larly clever acting. She had noted the 
methods of one of the actresses with 
much interest. 

** Whenever I see a successful little 
piece of stage business,” she said to me, 
“‘ I copy it in my own acting. Don’t 
you think that is a good plan ?’”’ 

I replied with horror: 

** How can you lose your chance of 
being an honest interpreter, of being 
true to yourself, of convincing your 
audience through your own interpre- 
tation? How dare you imitate the 
gestures, the smiles, the walk of any- 
body, no matter who it is, and employ 
them in another vehicle? Such a 
course is totally out of harmony with 
the artistic development of an idea.”’ 

In all art, as, indeed, in life itself, 
one of the chief aims should be to cul- 
tivate individuality. Be yourself, be 
sincere. Do not be afraid. The stage 
is robbed, the dramatist is robbed, the 
poet is robbed, because Jones is willing 
to do exactly as Brown did. Brown 
makes a success of a certain part be- 
cause at a particular point he raises his 
head effectively. Jones observes this 
bit of stage business, remarks its influ- 
ence on the audience, and imitates it in 
his part. The result from the artistic 
point of view is fatal. 

When we see an actor play Hamlet, 
what we look for is his individual in- 
terpretation of the part, his conception 
of what Shakespere meant to convey, 
and not some one’s else. There are 
certain stage traditions which must be 
observed, for the reason that commen- 
tators and critics and great actors have 
left a consensus of opinion regarding 
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the interpretation of Hamlet. But it 
is allowed to every actor to make 
certain minor changes, if he does it 
from honest conviction, and not for 
the purpose of being different from 
other actors, in order to create a sen- 
sation. 

Musicians wish to hear a famous ora 
new musician interpret old composi- 
tions, so that they may discover the 
amount of personality in the performer. 
If the interpretation is entirely along 
the usual lines, they say, possibly, that 
his technique is good, but that he lacks 
personality. By personality they mean 
“‘ atmosphere,” spirituality. They 
mean that he does not develop the 
theme from within outwards, that his 
artistic expression is not the result of 
strong conviction. Paderewski’s in- 
terpretation of Chopin has artistic 
value because it is the individual con- 
ception by an artist of a musical 
thought, developed through the mu- 
sician’s personality. It is not what he 
has learned from another. It is the 
expression of his own spirit. 


I once imitated myself to my de- 
struction. During a rehearsal of one 
of my plays, at a certain line I put my 
head on one side and my first finger on 
my lips. The movement was wholly 
spontaneous, prompted by the thought 
in my mind. In this position I 
looked up into the face of the man with 
whom I was supposed to be talking. 

** Beautiful! beautiful! Keep that 
position!” called out the author. 

From that instant, for two weeks, I 
was self-conscious. I ruined myself for 
lines before that moment in the play. 
My mind became tense in anticipation 
of the pretty gesture which I should 
soon make. I lost the meaning of 
the whole scene. The result in my 
mental condition was laughable. Fi- 
nally I came to a knowledge of the 
stupid weakness of attempting to imi- 
tate myself. I realized that no one can 
be in exactly the same mental attitude 
at two different times. I might a sec- 
ond time produce a gesture just as 
good as the first, but not the same, 
unless I allowed myself to become me- 
chanical. 
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I must continually revert to our cen- 
tral idea of concentration. The actor 
or the reader must efface himself. In 
reading a long poem or in playing a 
long part, if he has been able abso- 
lutely to annihilate himself for one mo- 
ment, he has done the greatest work of 
his life. One moment of self-annihila- 
tion makes that moment divine. The 
desire to annihilate oneself produces 
the electric, convincing moment which 
holds the audience. It is the struggle 
to annihilate self which makes the audi- 
ence feel that one is acting well. 

From the moment the curtain rises 
until it goes down, the actor should be 
filled with the absolute resolve that he 
will exist but for the thing that he is 
uttering. This resolve gives him the 
convincing power which influences and 
holds the audience. And not only is 
the audience held. If the power is com- 
pelling enough, the other actors are 
bound to be influenced. The magnet- 
ism of absolute conviction is far-reach- 
ing and by no means measurable. It 
is possible for mediocre actors to be 
startled into convincing work by the 
earnestness of one member of the 
company. 

The question is often raised as to 
whether an actor really suffers when he 
depicts suffering. If an actor says that 
he suffers, he is a poseur. The actor 
that understands himself mentally 
comprehends suffering. If for a single 
moment he comprehends the character 
that he is impersonating, he is divine. 
It is talking for effect to say that he is 
living the part. He is not living the 
part. He is trying to objectify what 
to him is a subjective, living image. In 
all art,—in reading, in acting, in writ- 
ing,—the eternal struggle is what ac- 
complishes the end in view. 

There are two reasons why the actor 
should not really feel emotion, but 
should merely comprehend it mentally. 
One reason is that he could not bear 
the physical strain of yielding himself 
to overpowering emotion night after 
night. The other reason is that he 
cannot command the situation if he is 
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emotionally affected. Emotion is in- 
compatible with clear vision. The 
actor would lose his mental perspective 
if he experienced actual anger or suf- 
fering. 

What is true of the actor is equally 
true of the reader and of the writer. 

A writer who wishes to portray anger 
does not work himself into a rage and 
then write. On the contrary, the more 
actual feeling he has, the less effective 
is his work. Suppose, for example, 
that you are very angry with a person 
to whom you are writing a letter. You 
write exactly as you feel, and, by some 
chance, forget to post your letter. The 
next morning you read it. The signs 
of anger are there, but the thrusts 
which you meant to be so incisive are 
as mere aimless beatings of the air. 
You see a dozen ways in which you can 
make the attack more telling. You 
change the phraseology at these points, 
and the result is just what you in- 
tended when you wrote the letter. It 
is now condensed and logical. You 
send it, feeling sure of its effect. 

In the first instance, emotion pre- 
vailed and there was no perspective. 
In the second instance, there was men- 
tal comprehension of the anger, and a 
distinct idea of your relation to the re- 
cipient of the letter. 

Another proof that not experience 
but intellectual comprehension of a 
state of mind is necessary, lies in the 
ability of Shakespere and Browning 
and Meredith to depict women as they 
really are, and not as men imagine 
them to be. These masters of litera- 
ture have so wide a grasp of life, that 
out of the universality of their genius 
they describe what is to them an un- 
conscious mental comprehension of the 
feminine. They are capable of this 
mental comprehension because of their 
enormous power of concentration, and 
of their sense of spiritual brotherhood. 
They have the selective instinct of 
genius. They are able to put them- 
selves spiritually and mentally ex 
rapport with the creations of their 
imagination. 


















Winter at Delphi 


By WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


COLD are the stars of the night, 
Wild is the tempest crying, 
Fast through the velvet dark 
Little white flakes are flying. 
Still is the House of Song, 
But the fire on the hearth is burning, 
And the lamps are trimmed and the cup 
Is full for his day of returning. 
His watchers are fallen asleep, 
They wait but his call to follow, 
Ay, to the ends of the earth— 
But Apollo, the god, Apollo ? 


















Sick is the heart in my breast, 

Mine eyes are blinded with weeping; 
The god who never comes back, 

The watch that forever is keeping. 
Service of gods is hard; 

Deep lies the snow on my pillow, 
For him the laurel and song, 

Weeping for me and the willow. 
Empty my arms and cold 

As the nest forgot of the swallow,— 
Birds will come back with the spring, 

But Apollo, the god, Apollo ? 














Hope will come back with the spring, 
Joy with the lark’s returning, 
Love must awake betimes, 
When crocus buds are a-burning. 
Hawthorns will follow the snow, 
The robin his tryst be keeping, 
Winds will blow in the May 
Waking the pulses a-sleeping. 
Snowdrops will whiten the hills, 
Vioets hide in the hollow, 
Pan will be drunken and rage, 
But Apollo, the god, Apollo ? 
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By AN ASPIRANT-EDITOR 


**The more experience I have with editors the 
more I am convinced that they are, generally speak- 
ing, a very exclusive class. They have their little 
circle and they are inclined to bar the doors ; they 
hedge themselves round about with office boys, 
ceremony, and red tape. They discourage 
the literary aspirant and then they say at dinners 
and elsewhere that they are looking for him 
vigilantly.” 


THIS, and a great deal more to this 
effect, are the words of a Literary As- 
pirant, who makes his lamentation in 
the Jndependent of April 26, 1900, and 
May 23, I901. By his finding, the lit- 
erary man who seeks recognition is a 
much put-upon person, and most edi- 
tors are mackerel-eyed men persistently 
looking away from the good. 

My word here is for the editor. 

For about ten years I have been a 
literary aspirant. Iam still. Editors 
with “* jasperized hearts ’’ have refused 
my stuff. (Wise men I think them 
now!) To be sure I have had a few 
things published in the best magazines; 
but as I have never had my articles 
featured, I have certainly as much 
cause for complaint as this other ‘‘ One 
of the Brotherhood,’’ whose name, by 
his own statement, has been placarded. 
Six months ago, by a curious turn of 
fortune, I came to sit in an editor’s 
chair of what, in my pride, I shall call 
one of the better ten-cent magazines. 
The final decision on many of the 
manuscripts rests with me. Iam hav- 
ing a hard enough time getting good 
stuff for my own use thoroughly to ap- 
preciate the point of view of the editor. 
Yet I am still a literary aspirant, still 
young enough to be hopeful of some 
day doing something, still sending 
manuscripts to other editors. So being 
this double person, I fancy I am fairly 
well qualified to give an honest opinion 
on the matter in hand. And I am 
bound to say that the words of the As- 
pirant strike me as absurd, perhaps 
funny. 

He does not complain that his manu- 
scripts are not read, but bases his 
opinion, it seems, on the fact that, be- 
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ing read, they are rejected. A possible 
reason for such action, a reason which 
would occur to the ordinary man (but 
which the Aspirant does not seem to 
have stumbled upon) is that they de- 
serve rejection. That he has done one 
good piece of work does not prove that 
he can do another. We know, all of 
us, how often the old wheel-horses fall. 
Their stuff lacks the ‘* drop of blood.”’ 
How much more likely that a tyro at 
the trade will go behind. That he 
thinks his best work is as good as some 
of Mr. Stockton’s (Poor Mr. Stockton, 
to have his shortcomings thus dragged 
into the light of a comparison! And 
the man has a shot at Mrs. Clark, too, 
—a woman !)—that he thinks his work 
as good as some of Mr. Stockton’s or 
that of a dozen established writers is 
nothing to the purpose. It must be 
considerably better before he can with 
any grace demand a wide hearing. 
For, as the wise and witty Mr. Lang 
has said,—‘‘ if an old horse is doing 
the work faithfully and satisfactorily, 
why should he be turned out of harness 
to make room for a new horse who will 
do the work not a whit better ?” 

There are thousands of new horses. 
Literature is a mighty pretty trade to 
think upon. It has a way of going to 
people’s heads — especially of the 
young. Or, to be more serious, every- 
body has in him a little of the artist, — 
he wants to make something. It seems 
easy to make something with words. 
So our young men beat their plow- 
shares and their pruning-hooks into 
pens and set out to make a living by 
literature. Young women get pens 
too, someway. MORE POETS YET! 
Scores of these aspirants do fair work; 
a very few do occasional work up to the 
average of the best. 

Here, then, says our friend, among 
all this eager multitude, is the golden 
opportunity of the editor to guide and 
direct! They want to express, he 
ought to help them! This seems to 
me asking overmuch of the editor. 
Where is he to draw the line? Every 
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editor gets scores of letters from people 
who can neither spell nor write gram- 
matically, who as writers are utterly 
hopeless; yet every one has offered 
something in good faith. And so on 
up the scale till one comes to those 
who just miss the real thing, or who 
hit it occasionally. It would be kind- 
ness, it would be Christianlike, to stop 
to give advice and counsel to every- 
body; but it is scarcely practical. If 
the editor were a philanthropist, it 
would be different; but he is not. He 
is, in away, a business man looking 
for things to please.his public. It is 
absurd to ask him to spend his em- 
ployer’s money and bore his subscrib- 
ers merely to encourage talent which 
may be no talent. It certainly zs fair 
to expect that when the really good 
thing comes—that when a laborer has 
proved himself worthy of his hire—he 
will give him a job. Does anybody 
really suppose that he won’t? Is an 
editor fool enough to throw away some- 
thing (from an unknown) that is really 
good and print something that is so-so 
just because it comes from an old 
writer? I trow not. If I know any- 
thing about him he is a glad man if he 
finds on his table something with the 
ring of true metal, no matter from 
whom it comes. 

Though it may be a left-handed 
compliment to the old men, I fancy 
that he takes their things because he 
can’t get anything better. In many 
instances I feel sure he would like 
something better. He would like to 
have all his fiction, say, as fine as Mr. 
Bunner’s or Mr. Aldrich’s, but he 
can’t. He does the best in his power. 
Here is a thought that may well give 
pause to the aspirant. The real thing 
usually comes from the old writers, and 
the editor has found that he is justified 
in sticking to them. The facts bear 
this out. In a free-for-all writing con- 
test held some years ago by the Vew 
York Herald all the best prizes were 
taken by trained writers. The as- 
pirants had a fair chance, but they do 
not seem to have improved it. 

The explanation of the editor’s cold 
shoulder seems to me to lie in the work 
He is not so anxious 
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as he should be to turn out a true piece 
of writing. Granting that there is a 
love of the work at the bottom, it is 
nearly always so overlaid with a desire 
for publication, a desire to get famous 
quickly, or to make money, that he 
fails in doing the truething. The gist 
of the whole matter is that there is far 
too much rapid work. 

There are enough exceptions to 
make a new rule, and you have only to 
look at a catalogue to see the new men 
who have been welcomed on account 
of their worth; so long a list that it al- 
most makes an article of this sort in 
defence of editors an absurdity. 

But in attempting to choose the 
good the editor sometimes makes mis- 
takes. He is fallible. It is the por- 
tion of poor humanity; and yet you 
would think from the aspirant’s plaint 
that an editor was the one man in the 
world on whom it was incumbent to be 
all-wise. And more! The editor 
should have no personal likes or dis- 
likes! He should never be tired or 
have indigestion! He should be of a 
temperament to respond to that of 
every one of his thousand contributors! 
If the contributor chooses to write a 
virile study of a ghoul, and the editor 
happens to be a sunny-minded man 
who believes in cheerfulness, and there- 
fore refuses to publish the great study, 
he is guilty of blocking the road to 
Parnassus and of hindering the growth 
of literature! Really this is too much. 

And there is worse! The editor is 
sometimes caught publishing a story 
by his wife’s cousin! Also he is some- 
times hypnotized! Alas! this is but 
too true. I was surprised and hurt 
the other day to find in one of the bet- 
ter magazines an article on an art sub- 
ject written by an ordinary hack, some 
of whose work on similar subjects I 
have had the pleasure of laughing 
over. How he gulled the editor I 
don’t know; but there was the article. 
It is plain that there is no profession or 
trade in which “‘a pull’’ does not count 
for something. ut to acknowledge 
that is not to say that worth goes un- 
recognized, Of two men of equal 


ability the one with push will “* get 
He ought to. 


there,” But he will 
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not stay long if his work falls far be- 
hind the other man’s. I am still un- 
sophisticated enough to believe that, 
though you may fool all the editors 
some of the time, good work will win 
in the end. 

The aspirant is looking for Utepia 
instead of accepting a world. He may 
as well go into the business with his 
eyes open. It is indeed a “* fitful sea.” 
He has chosen his calling and he must 
expect a struggle just as in every other 
profession. The lament of the lawyer 
without clients! The lament of the 
physician without patients! The la- 
ment of the literary man without a pub- 
lisher! ‘‘ We have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you and ye have not lamented!”’ 

Truly, looked at on the dark side it 
is cheerless business; and yet lawyers 
and doctors and writers gird them- 
selves up and go into the battle. Au- 
thors are in no worse case than other 
professional men. With all this sea of 
ink over the country you would say 
their chances were pretty favorable. 


The Critic 


And here I can almost work myself 
into believing that it is the editor who 
has a right to rise up and complain. 
With all these people who are posing 
as writers, why is there not more good 
material to be had? You are setting 
up as authors, gentlemen (and ladies), 
In God’s name, do something to jus- 
tify the name! Don’t turn out fiction 
by the yard and write feature articles 
to fit photographs, and then complain 
that literature is not encouraged. If 
you are at literature for the love of it 
(and that is almost the only excuse), 
then the joy of the work must be the 
reward to tide you over the time till 
you can do the real thing; which will 
be purchased. If you are at literature 
to get your picture in the papers or as 
mere bread-winning, then you may 
turn out slovenly work. In the latter 
case you may perhaps quiet your con- 
science (in the first you have none), 
but in either instance you must not 
complain if you have to take the conse- 
quence of competition in an over- 
stocked market. 


Books of To-Day and Books of To-Morrow 


DEAR BELINDA, 

Before I write to you again I may be 
flying through space. You remember 
what I said last month about moting. 
No such objections can be lodged 
against flying, and the art of flying is 
now mastered. Long live M. Santos 
Dumont, who sits in his aérial canoe 
and wings his way to the Eiffel Tower 
and back, as if he were riding in a 
hansom from Berkeley Square to Char- 
ing Cross—only far quicker, there be- 
ing no traffic and no one to run over. 
There is danger now and then of run- 
ning over a bird, I suppose, but no 
more. Think of the joy of soaring into 
the empyrean, ten miles above morn- 
ing papers and fifty miles above even- 
in pers! To escape at will from 
"I Killing the Wounded ”’ and “‘ All the 
Winners! ’’ I believe myself it is news- 
paper boys that make London so hot. 
An inquiry into the influence of the 
Harmsworths upon the thermometer 


should be undertaken by the Royal 
Society. 

Apropos of newspapers, there is a 
clever and entertaining article by Mr. 
E. S. Grew, on their physiognomy, in 
the Anglo-Saxon Review, which still 
continues to be a table decoration upon 
the tables of the wealthy. From its 
circulation Mrs. West might indeed be 
called the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Mr. Grew makes the point 
that all newspapers that live retain 
their known character, whether they 
will or not. That character is fixed. 
** In the Harmsworth building,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘ there are many editorial 
cubicles; but the real editor is the 
public.’’ This comes back to Matthew 
Arnold’s saying, that every people has 
the newspapers it deserves. The thing 
is in our own hands. Of the Times 
Mr. Grew says: ‘‘ Like the elephant 
which can swallow half a pound of 
arsenic, and only betray its influence 
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in a glossy complexion, the Zimes can 
assimilate a good deal [of suggestions 
from other papers] without showing it. 
Unostentatiousness has always been its 
canon. . . . Onecan imagine that 
the Zimes would announce the certain 
end of the world in a secluded corner 
of its foreign intelligence.”’ 

This year the heat has been aggra- 
vated by so many unforeseen excite- 
ments. To what was naturally the 
hottest July on record has been added 
the wanton calorification of the discus- 
sion on Vlakfontein and the Censorship, 
the Asquith—C. B. split, Earl Russell’s 
trial, and, chief of all, the forma- 
tion of a new party with Lord Rose- 
bery at its head. There never can have 
been anything more unexpected than 
(after his letter of detachment from all 
parties on a Wednesday) his speech on 
the Friday taking up the leadership of 
a new party. These new Liberals look 
to me not unlike old Tories. I have 
used up all my arithmetic in counting 
the number of Liberal parties that now 
exist. . Meanwhile the Conservatives 
remain in power. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes (with Dr. Jim as 
his travelling companion) has returned 
to England in time to see his portrait 
in ‘‘ Great Men,”’ a book of excellent 
pictures by Mr. Carruthers Gould. 
Cleverer caricatures than these have 
not appeared for a long, long time. It 
is a pity that the verses are not equally 
searching. Those on Mr. John Red- 
mond, for example, show a total lack 
of insight, they merely express a shal- 
low prejudice. This, however, is 
happy of Mr. Hall Caine: 


Children, making books will pay, 

If you take the Cainine way : 

Noble thoughts you need not harbour ; 
Simply, dears, avoid the barber. 


English satire, like English . 


ment, is always of a party. hat we 
want is an impartial Dooley. That 
inspired observer and commentator, by 
the way, after a long silence eclipsing 
to the gayety of nations, is again talka- 
tive, and all is well. The yacht race 
and Sir Lipton’s recent adventures 
stimulated him to all the old careless 
eloquence. 


_thrates an’ polis officers, greetin’. 
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‘* What ’s Sir Lipton doin’ ?” asked Hennessy. 
‘*He's preparin’ his bond, makin’ his will, an’ 
goin’ through th’ other lagal preliminaries iv th’ 
race. He's built a boat too. Th’ King iv Eng- 
land was aboord iv her, an’ he was near killed be 
havin’ a mast fall on him. Th’ Lord knows how 
he escaped. A mass iv steel weighin’ a hundherd 
thousan’ ton fell on His Majesty an’ bounced off. 
Sir Lipton felt pretty bad about it. He didn’t 
mind losin’ a mast er two, but he did n’t want anny- 
wan to know he had th’ King aboord. ’Twud hurt 
business. ‘ Boys,’ says he to th’ rayporthers, ‘th’ 
King’s on me yacht. D’ ye hear me? Th’ King’s 
on me yacht. But don’t say annything about it. 
I don't want to have it known. Don’t print it 
onless ye have to, an’ thin put it in an incon- 
spicuous place, like th’ first page. He’s here sure 
enough, boys, The mast just fell on his Majesty. 
It nearly kilt him. I’m not sure it didn’t kill 
him. He remained perfectly cool throughout. So 
did I, I was almost cold. So did both of us. 
But, mind ye, not a wurrud iv this in th’ pa-apers.’ 
I don’t know how th’ rayporthers got hold iv it. 
But they’re a pryin’ lot. 


And this is Mr. Dooley’s idea of 
the conditions laid down as to the 
build of Shamrock II. : 


Know all men be these prisints, To all magis- 
In re Sir Lip- 
ton again’ th’ Cup. Ordhered that if Sir Lipton 
shall secure said Cup fr'm aforesaid (which he 
won't) he must build a boat as follows: Wun 
hundherd an’ twenty chest, fifty-four waist, hip 
an’ side pockets, carryin’ three hundherd an’ sixty- 
three thousan’ cubic feet iv canvas; th’ basement 
iv th’ boat to be papered in green with yellow 
flowered dado, open plumbin’, steam heat through- 
out, th’ tinant to pay f'r all repairs. Be means 
iv this infernal machine, if onable to kill off th’ 
rile fam’ly, he will attimpt to cross th’ stormy 
Atlantic, an’ if successful, will arrive at th’ risi- 
dence iv th’ party iv th’ first part, said John Doe. 
Wanst there, he will consult with mimbers iv the 
Noo York Bar Association, who will lead him to a 
firm iv competent expert accountants, who will give 
him his time, which is two minyits, measured be th’ 
invarse ratio iv th’ distance fr'm th’ binnacle to th’ 
cook-stove east be north to th’ bowsprit. He will 
thin take his foolish boat down th’ bay, an’ if he 
keeps his health, he can rayturn to th’ grocery 
business, f'r he’s a jolly good fellow, which nobody 
can deny. 


Meanwhile, His Majesty has a new 
diversion—he motes. In my remarks 
last month on motor-cars, I omitted 
one important point in their favor— 
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they enable a king to dash incog. 
among his subjects. Goggles and a 
mackintosh can (and do) hide a multi- 
tude of regalities. Next time you are 
cut down by a motor-car, stifle resent- 
ment until you have discovered whether 
or not the chauffeur’s initials are E. R. 

To return to the yacht race, it is 
thought that, if Sir Lipton fails to 
bring home the Cup this year, he will 
abandon the sea and take to Ping- 
Pong. Why not a Ping-Pong Cup? 
The other day the Mayor of Exeter, 
travelling in Italy, had his Ping-Pong 
set (without which no sensible person 
now moves) confiscated by the Cus- 
toms officials. A description of the 
game appeared in a Venetian paper 
soon afterwards, in which it was stated 
that Ping-Pong is played- in church 
when the sermon is unusually dry, ‘‘ as 
it is so small that it can be played on 
the seat, and the only sounds produced 
resemble so closely the rise and fall of 
the preacher’s intonations as to be of 
no inconvenience.” 

The new books are still chiefly 
novels. There is an exception in that 
entertaining work entitled ‘‘ The Day 
Book of John Stuart Blackie,’’ which 
contains a new Litany of much vigor. 
Here are two clauses: 


From the three infallibles—the Roman Pope, the 
editor of a party newspaper, and a woman when 
she is in the wrong, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 

From a fair woman when she weeps, from a false 
woman when she smiles, and from a clever woman 
when she talks, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


Editors of periodicals wanting a new 
form of inquisition should write to nota- 
bilities for something in this manner. 
Such confessions would be more in- 
structive and interesting than lists of 
favorite characters in fiction, and so 
forth. 

Among the new novels is a river 
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story, by Mr. Douglas Sladen, full of 
epigram and wit, entitled ‘‘ My Son 
Richard,’’ recommended to all and 
sundry who are thinking of what to. 
read during the holidays. Mr. Percy 
White, who is bringing his lens to bear 
upon all social follies of this our de- 
generate day, subjects the betting 
mania to his scrutiny in ‘‘ The Grip of 
the Bookmaker ’’—the central charac- 
ters being Mr. Mortimer Gordon, late 
Mr. Harris of the turf, and the son he 
is bringing up as a gentleman. In 
** The Luck of the Vails,” Mr. E. F. 
Benson returns to his more Dodoesque 
manner, with a stronger infusion of 
plot. Another fashionable epigram- 
matist also returns to her first style— 
John Oliver Hobbes, who, resting 
awhile from the studious and high- 
toned refinements of Robert Orange 
and his circle, rollicks it in ‘‘ The Seri- 
ous Wooing ’’ more as she used to do 
in the little yellow Pseudonym books. 
Why it is arrogantly called ‘‘‘ The’ 
Serious Wooing ’’ I cannot conceive, 
since it is but one instance out of 
thousands; but there it is. The new 
novel is full of hard frankness, but 
amusing withal, and a valuable com- 
pendium of current slang. A book 
with more stuff to it, but dealing with 
not dissimilar folk, is Mr. Gissing’s 
** Our Friend the Charlatan,’’ the his- 
tory of a young and shallow egotist 


‘who runs for Parliament and arranges 


his love affairs solely to suit his purse 
—a very clever piece of character-writ- 
ing throughout. There is also Mr. 
George Moore’s ‘* Sister Teresa,’’ the 
narrative of how a prima donna (Evelyn 
Innes) enters a convent, forming the 
sequel to ‘* Evelyn Innes,’’ which Mr. 
Moore has been re-writing. This is 
not a bad occupation for certain nov- 
elists—to re-write their old books. 
Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 
Lonpon, August, 1901. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, $r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editors. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Downer—Frederic Mistral. By Alfred C. 
Downer. Columbia University Press. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 

With mention of the reigning laureate of Provence, 

we take up this volume devoted with whole-hearted 

enthusiasm to the work of Mistral, and, incidentally, 
to this fellow-poets of the /angue d'oc. Scholarly and 
authoritative, gathering up all the historical clues ; 
critical in the survey of the Romance dialects ; 
sympathetic withthe “‘ simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate ” payee of this great master of a mod- 
ern Provengal song. Professor Downer’s work at 
once recommends itself to the student seeking in- 
formation regarding this little taperium in imperio 
of modern verse ; while to the sometime sojourner 
in the happy Rhone Valley, and fortunate guest of 
the Félibres, the charm of the book is undoubted. 

There are chary fragmentary translations from the 

original which suggest the editor’s ability in this 

line ; and there are not too technical studies in 
the ‘‘ Modern Provengal Language,” and in the 

‘* Versification of the Félibres,” The longer po- 

ems of Mistral are outlined and their characteristic 

beauties noted. A bibliography supplements the 
editor's work, mentioning recent writers who have 
contributed to this interesting topic. 


Hart—Seven Great American Poets. By Bea- 
trice Hart. Silver, Burdett & Co., go cents. 
This book contains sketches of the life of Bryant, 
Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Lowell, with selections from their works. The pref- 
ace indicates that it is intended for the upper 
classes in grammar schools rather than for high 
schools, but it seems better suited for the latter 
than the former. The biographies are well written 
and the only inaccuracy that we have noted is the 
statement (p. 185) that a dwelling-house was erected 
upon the site of the ‘‘ spreading chestnut tree” of 
the ** Village Blacksmith.” The tree was cut down 
in widening a street, of which its ‘‘ site” now forms 
part. The illustrations of the book are portraits of 
the seven poets, and reproductions of photographs 
of buildings and scenes connected with their history. 


Hewlett—Earth-Work out of Tuscany. By 
Maurice Hewlett. Third edition. Macmillan. 


$1.50. 
To this, the third, edition of his book of six years 
since, the author has been asked to supply a Preface, 
and has declined to do so. His declination, in two 
hundred words or so, is printed as a preface. In it, 
he says that he ‘‘cannot be forever explaining” 
what he meant when he wrote this book. In Pref- 
ace No. 1, he explained that as the humbler Tus- 
cans made their rough-cast gods out of the drenched 


earth, from which they themselves arose, and still 
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mould images of them out of the same earth, so he, a 
northern image-maker, has used the Tuscan soil to 
set up his ‘‘ conceits of their informing spirits, of 
the spirits of themselves.” In Preface No, 2, he 
complained that only one in a hundred of his 
readers knew what he was driving at. ‘* You may 
call it Criticism,” he exclaims ; ‘* you may call it 
Art. I call it Religion.” This definition was 
offered three years ago, and the author still holds to 
it—just as his printer still holds to the ‘* Mr. 
Critics” with which the explanation begins, in 
preference to ‘* My Critics,” which would make bet- 
ter sense. Perhaps Mr. Ilewlett and Messieurs the 
Critics are not hopelessly diverse in their definitions ; 
and ‘* Earth-Work out of Tuscany” may be Re- 
ligion, Art, and Criticism all together. Be it what 
it may, this revised edition is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the maroon-colored volumes of the Eversley 
series. 


Hopkins—The Great Epic of India, Its Char- 
acterand Origin. By E. Washburn Hopkins, 
Professor of Sanscrit, Yale University. Scrib- 
ners, $4.00 met. 

Professor Hopkins has given us in this work an un- 

commonly fine example of inductive reasoning. 

By a careful analysis he has determined the date of 

the Mahabharata as after the first century before 

Christ in its completion; broadly speaking, in the 

second century before our era. The consequences 

of this, in its bearing upon Buddhism, are im- 

mense. Some of the material of the Mahabharata 

goes back anywhere from ten to fifteen centuries 

anterior to the completion of its compilation. 
While the author of the little Indian Epic, Ram- 

ayana, is known, Valmiki, the reputed author of 
the great epic, Maha Bharata, Vyasa, is merely a 
descriptive adjective, and means editor. In truth, 
the great epic is a compilation that took centuries 
to complete. It is the Hindu Bollandist work, 
Cesar of Heisterback and the Golden Legend all 
in one; the Talmud of Brahmanism, voracious 
quoter of everything, even of itself, as our Bible 
sometimes. Professor Hopkins tries to bring order 
out of this chaos, and to indicate the religious and 
metaphysical teachings of the book, This done, he 
treats the book as literature. On the whole, he has 
produced a work of high scholarship and lasting 
value. 


O'Hagan — Canadian Essays. By Thomas 

O'H . Briggs, Toronto, $1.00. 
This little volume contains essays upon Canadian 
poets and try, French-Canadian life and litera- 
ture, and Canadian women writers, as well as sev- 
eral historical studies. It is marked by a certain 
perfunctory enthusiasm rather than by the critical 
or historical sense. 
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Luce—Tennyson. By Morton Luce. Macmillan, 
40 cents. 
This number of the ‘‘ Temple Primers” is essen- 
tially an abridgment of the author's well-known 
‘*Hand-book to Tennyson,” with an appendix on 
the poems first printed in the ‘‘Memoir”™ of the 
Laureate by his son; a bibliography of the more 
important critical and explanatory books on Ten- 
nyson, written in English ; and a concise chronology 
of the works. 


Lumley—The Influence of Piautus on the 
Comedies of Ben Jonson. By Eleanor P. 
Lumley. Privately printed, $1.50. 

A thesis prepared for the doctorate in philosophy at 

the New York University, and superior in value 

and interest to the average of such papers, It cov- 
ers more than the ground suggested by the title, the 
influence of the Latin author being traced not only 
in Jonson but also in Udall (‘‘ Ralph Royster Doy- 
ster”), Lyly, Heywood, Massinger, Shakespeare, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Dryden, Congreve, and 

other dramatists. In the case of Jonson, the re- 

semblances between his plays and those of Plautus 
are extensively illustrated by quotations in parallel 
columns, 


Nevinson—The Plea of Pan. By Henry W. 
Nevinson. Dutton, $1.25. 
Whimsical, philosophic, poetic, humane, is the now 
transcendental, now homely, discourse conversa- 
tionally divided between a flameur wandering in 
Greece, and the god Pan, whom the former acci- 
dentally meets. The two are finally joined by the 
“*Canon,” an English ecclesiastic of most pro- 
nounced views. The shepherd’s naive divinity 
shows a marvellous conversance with the problems 
itating modern society, and a wisdom of liberality 
which the discomfited divine cannot match. Many 
a motive suitable for lyrical treatment steals into 
the limpid current of the talk—such, for instance, 
as the little fable of the young nightingale’s ap- 
prenticeship to song. 


Spalding—Aphorisms and Reflections on Con- 
duct, Culture, and Religion. By J. L. 
Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. McClurg, 80c., 
net, 

In his most recent book, Mark Twain has exposed 
the process of constructing an aphorism. We al- 
ways read the ‘‘ Pensées” of Pére Roux, of Pascal, 
of Rochefoucauld, and of Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus. Why not read the Epigrams of the Bishop 
of Peoria? He is an astute ecclesiastic, whose ob- 
servations deserve our contemplation. Reader, 
read, reflect, and construct further aphorisms. So 
turns around the world, 


BIOGRAPHY 


Gilbert—The Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. 
Gilbert. Edited by Charlotte M. Martin. 
Scribner. LIllustrated. $1.50. 


It may be laid down as a safe principle in literary 
ethics that the happiest moment for reminiscences 
is just before they occur. The day before is always 
er than the day after. It is the only time that 
will satisfy the imagination and a trustful public, 
The great man approaches in fleshand blood. The 
throbs and the soul expands. He shall speak 

in heroic accents. Beauty shall dwell in his counte- 
nance and honesty in his soul. Alas and alas! 
The great man has come and gone and there is little 





to tell. He said, ‘‘ How do you ‘do,” and shook 
hands. He ate his dinner and went away. One 
tries faithfully to make a reminiscence out of a din- 
ner plate ; but it will not work. And the remi- 
niscences of the day before—how mockingly they 
glisten in memory—how the great men sparkled 
and glowed—what repartee—what memories—how 
the soul darted aloft and floated in an Empyrean 
of greatness! To descend from these heights to 
aged on his beans is an insult to the great man. 

he reminiscence of the day before is the true 
reminiscence, Something of this haunts the im- 
— inreading Mrs. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 

ey are conscientious and they are chatty. But 
the gods are not in them. One feels that the 
writer is a charming woman, that she would be a 
delightful dinner companion. One does not ask 
for illusions—at dinner. On paper it is different. 
Why take pen in hand when day is done—when the 
illusion is gone? Far better a few lies—a little im- 
agination, a little glamour, and a glimpse at the 
soul of truth—than pages of conscientious rambling 
among the dead. ‘The rule that holds for a great 
novel might also hold, it would seem, for reminis- 
cences. They will be great and they will be true 
in proportion as they deal not with the facts of life, 
but with truth. It is very easy to say what rem- 
iniscences should be like—until one is old enough 
to have written them! Meantime, we may well be 
thankful that a gracious and gentle woman has 
given us, in simple and natural fashion, the record 
of her life. 


Hardy—Savonarola. By Rev. Geo. M. Hardy. 
**The World’s Epoch Makers.”) Scribner, 


1.25. 

In this volume there is not much of novelty or 
originality. The author has used the well-known 
material and put into the writing of it his estimate 
of Savonarola. The result is perhaps respectable, 
but it does not seem tous important, The work has 
already been done by others and done well enough. 
Of the making of such books there ought to be an 
end. 


Lennox—The Practical Life Work of Henry 
Drummond. With Bibliography by Cuthbert 
Lennox, with an introduction ft Hamiltom 
W. Mabie. Pott, $1.00. 

Mr. Lennox succeeds in convincing his readers that 
the late Professor Drummond was not only a bril- 
liant intellect with intuitions, but a most likable 
fellow. The world lost much when Henry Drum- 
mond died, and we could have wished to have 
another Milton to lament his Lycidas, or an Arnold 
his Thyris. We miss Henry Drummond, and are 
glad of this distinctly human appreciation of his 
personality. It is a vigorous sketch, charged with 
vitality. 


Marston—Sketches of Booksellers of Other 
Days. By E. Marston. Illustrated. Scrib- 
ner. Imp., $2.00. 


Since the death of the late George M. Smith, Mr. 
Marston is the oldest of living London publishers. 
An intercourse of more than sixty years with books 
and booksellers, authors and publishers, gives him 
the right to be regarded as ‘‘a kind of link between 
the publishers of to-day and the booksellers of the 
eighteenth century,” of whom he here gives most 
interesting glimpses, The subjects are Jacob Ton- 
son, Thomas Guy (the founder of Guy's Hospital), 
John Dunton, Samuel Richardson (the novelist). 
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Thomas Gent, William Hutton, and James Lacking- 
ton, most of whom were authors (at least of auto- 
biographies) as well as publishers. There is also a 
aper entitled ‘* Alice Guy,” but it might better 
io ‘been headed ‘‘ Southey’s ‘ Doctor’”; for ex- 
cept that Alice was the wife of Thomas Gent and 
what else we learn of her in the sketch of that per- 
son, the mention of her simply leads up to an en- 
tertaining sketch of Daniel Dove, who was the 
original of the ‘‘ Doctor.” Portraits of the eight 
old booksellers illustrate the volume, 


Mowry—Marcus Whitman and the Early 
Days of Oregon. By William A. Mowry, 
Ph.D. Silver, Burdett & Co., $1.50. 

The Rev. Dr. Whitman was a missionary to the 
Indians of the Northwest. The story of his life 
involves the story of the Northwestern Indian 
troubles about 1843. The latter part of the narra- 
tive records the massacre of Dr. Whitman and 
others. It is, all in all, the account of a life of ad- 
venture and agressive Christian work, comprehen- 
sively related—but rather dry. 


FICTION 


Bell—Sir John and the American Girl. By 
Lilian Bell, Harper, $1.15 net. 

A miscellaneous collection of short tales, among 
them a girls’ boarding-school story, and a story of 
two girls who find povemening in their mother’s 
absence a troublous affair. hese themes are 
time-honored in all tiodicals which furnish 
strictly moral literature for young people, and ma- 
ture readers who might feel resentment at their 
presentation in a ‘‘ grown-up” volume are hereby 
advised to skip ‘‘ With Mamma Away,” and ‘‘ The 
Junior Prize at St.‘Mary's.” If they also pass over 
‘** A Pigeon-Blood Ruby,” ‘‘ The Chattahoochie 
Woman’s Club,” and ‘‘ The Pacifier of the Pecos,” 
they will have four stories left which give a fairer 
representation of their author’s ability to write 
brightly and well. 


Bourget —The Disciple. 

Scribner, won oe 7 
Physiological psycho is pro a more potent 
ris ie tee lRanheone te) young Italians. Ger- 
mans, and Frenchmen, than has been fully recog- 
nized. Taine started the tune. Ribot is the most 
pitiless expositor in France, and Wandt in Ger- 
many. Zola and Huysmans in France, and D’ An- 
nunzio in Italy carry out this —T in their 
stories. With Senor Valdes of Spain M. Bourget 
calls a halt. Hewarns young France, by showing 
what a monster these theories make of a man ; be- 
sides, they wreck all happiness. Not even philo- 
sophic serenity can be secured. It is a strong story, 
a little too subtle and long-drawn out for the 
American taste, At thesame time it has a purpose 
as serious as any story Victor Hugo ever wrote, or 
George McDonald or the author of ‘* Queechy.” 
The tale is of a writer of psychology who aims to 
base all upon psychology, and demonstrate the im- 
aginary nature of morality, of spirituality, He him- 
self continues to lead a blameless life, but his ardent 
disciple—restrained not by habit nor by scruple,— 
displays the cruelty of a bend. Too late he finds 
that sentiments are real, and that his life becomes 
torment. The old author is horrified at the results 
of the actualization of his theories, The novel 


is strong, 


By Paul Bourget. 
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Castle—The House of Romance. By Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. Stokes, $1.50. 
A collection of eleven short stories. The essay on 
the Spirit of Romance which precedes them sug- 
gests that to their authors, as to most moderns, 
the spirit of romance is the spirit of Robert Louis 
Stevenson ; the tales bear out the idea and sustain 
themselves under the resulting comparison; they 
are Stevensonian in conception though some of 
them fall short of the exquisite self-justification of 
Stevenson’s work. Nearly all of them end sadly 
or bitterly, and Hardy’s title, ‘Life's Little 
Ironies,” would fit them almost as well as their own. 


Conrad and Heuffer—The Inheritors. By Jo- 
seph Conrad and Ford M. Heuffer. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50. 

A queer, unpleasant story in which the central 
character is a ‘‘ Fourth Dimensionist,—a forerun- 
ner of an unscrupulous race which is to overrun 
this earth and eventually exterminate its preseut 
inhabitants. The Fourth Dimensionists look like 
human beings, but have neither heart nor soul, 
merely intellect and force ; from this, although the 
authors do not tell us to, we may conclude that this 
Fourth Dimension of theirs, which they describe 
vaguely as ‘‘an unrealized, an unrealizable infinity 
of space—an inhabited plane, invisible to our eyes 
but omnipresent,” was alluded to by earlier writers 
as ‘‘ a lake which burns with fire and brimstone.” 
Vivid word pictures give the book a certain power, 
but not’ enough to make it worth reading, for the 
constant use of short, broken sentences to give an 
effect of suspense, and contact with the ‘‘ unrealiz- 
able ” is tiresome to those who care for style, while 
the story must be unpleasant to everyone. 


Coe nee Thou Till I Come; or, Sala- 
thiel, e Wandering Jew. By G. Croly. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.40 net. 
A revival of ‘‘ Salathiel, the Immortal, or the Wan- 
dering Jew” (published in 1827), with an introduc- 
tory letter by General Lew Wallace and nineteen 
oP e illustrations and a colored frontispiece by 
T. de Thulstrup. An appendix contains thirty or 
more letters from Jewish scholars concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth from the Jewish point of view. Gen- 
eral Wallace has the temerity to say that if ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe,” ‘‘ The Last of the Barons,” ‘‘ The Tale of 
Two Cities,” ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” ‘*‘ Hypatia,” and this 
book were all that remained to us of English 
literature, we should still have a literature. Lov- 
ers of ‘‘ Ben Hur” will welcome these new pictures 
of Palestine and of conditions following the cruci- 
fixion. There are over five hundred closely printed 
pages for them. 


Davidson—The Moderns. A Tale of New 

} ayn By George Trimble Davidson. Stokes, 

1.50. 

Stories of modern New York are interesting, aside 
from plot, because they are either true to life or 
not true, If they are true, and are society novels, 
they furnish a useful index to polite manners and 
usages, making clear to the novice how many and 
what kinds of wine should be served at dinner, for 
instance, If they are not true, they are so irresis- 
tably funny that they make rare reading for a 
cheerless hour, ‘‘The Moderns” begins with the 
familiar par yp of the Charity Bazaar in Paris 
and proceeds thence through the mazes of New 


York society, naming prominent names by the 
way, such as for instance, Count Boni de Castel- 
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lane. This gives a modern air, as befits the 
title. The story is entertaining, and the social 
advice that may be gleaned makes the book profit- 
able reading. 


AE 19,000. By Burford Delannoy. 
Fenno, $1.25. 

A bloody: detective story in which identities are 
quite thoroughly confused, and the wrong man is 
killed. Nervous people would do well to avoid its 
tragic details, but persons of the phlegmatic, san- 
guine type who wish certain immunity from con- 
sciousness of heated weather will find diversion 
shivering and sure. The plot is ingenious and 
well managed. 


Elizabeth — The Letters of her Mother to 
Elizabeth. Lane, 75 c. 

This book evidently is not by the author of “* The 
Visits of Elizabeth” ; it is said to be by a man, and 
an American, but it is somewhat in the same style. 
It is a case of ‘‘ Like daughter, like mother” ; the 
mother spends part of her time on the Continent 
and gives a view of society at various resorts, some- 
times falling sufficiently out of resemblance to her 
daughter to adopt a guide-book style. Those who 
liked the ‘* Visits” will like this less, Those who 
disliked the first of the two books will find the 
second quite as little to their taste. 


Emory—A Maryland Manor. A Novel of 
Plantation Aristocracy and its Fall. By 
Frederic Emory. Stokes, $1.50. 


Francis—Fiandor’s Widow. By M. E. Francis 

(Mrs. Francis Blundell). Longmans, $1.50. 
A quaint story of English country life. From the 
moment when old Elias Fiandor discovers Rosalie 
in the wheat-rick, the reader loves the heroine; 
and when, after she has become ‘‘ Fiandor’s Widow,” 
and sorely misses his kind, elderly protection, she 
offers herself point-blank to his slow old chum, 
Isaac Sharpe, affection for her does not abate, al- 
though the proceeding, on its face is rather too 
business-like. That offer is not the end of the 
story, however; there is still time for Rosalie’s 
youth to assert itself, and it is pleasant to find at 
the end that it has done so without any heartbreak 
in consequence. 


Fuller—Katherine Day. By Anna Fuller. Put- 
nam, $1.50. 

A long novel of New England life, beginning in 

the good old-fashioned way with the childhood of 

its heroine. After the high tension, the wild seek- 

ing for the dramatic, in modern fiction, it is pleas- 


* ant to come across an author who dares to devote 


the first third of a book to chronicling events unim- 
portant ae as they help to form and to reveal the 
characters of her dramatis persona. As a result, 
her story rests on a firm foundation ; we know its 
people intimately and like almost every one of 
them except the pretty, selfish little lady who calls 
for such heavy tribute from most of the other char- 
acters. If more of our. modern novels were writ- 
ten along such lines as this, more work of permanent 
value would be done. 


Harrison—A Princess of the Hills. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Lothrop, $1.50. 

The chief characters in Mrs. Harrison’s Italian 

romance are a beautiful girl of lowly station, an in- 

fatuated English nobleman, a jealous Italian lover, 





and two foolish young Americans, who analyze each 
other’s trials and tendencies until they persuade 
themselves that they no longer love. Of course 
they do. But pending this revelation the young 
man watches over Fiore on behalf of her English 
admirer, gets himself half killed by her Italian lover, 
and finally makes ready to marry her himself. It 
is a very melodramatic story, told in a calm and 
convincing way, and such a combination is always 
attractive. If it has not the true value of some of 
Mrs. Harrison's social studies it nevertheless holds 
the attention and entertains. 


Hurst—Stephen Lescombe, Bachelor of Arts, 
By Julius H. Hurst. Putnam, $1.50. 

An attractive story of English country life in 

Cornwall. An Oxonian, the poor son of a vicar, 

becomes tutor in a Cornish family of position, 

where he falls in love with the pretty daughter. 

The outdoor setting is breezy and full of color. 


Jokai—Manasseh. By Maurus Jokai. Page & 
Co., $1.50. 
A story of Rome and Transylvania a half century 
ago. The characters must be taken for granted as 
they are not vividly portrayed. The incidents fol- 
low one another rapidly, have little force even 
when tragic, and frequently hinge on unexplained 
circumstances which seem to have come to pass be- 
hind the scenes, 


Kester—The Manager of the B. & A. By 
Vaughan Kester. Harper, $1.50. 

This isa lively tale of life and railroading in the 
lumber regions of Michigan, with a self-made hero 
hampered by a convict father and a heroine who is 
over-cultivated for her environment. Dan Oakley 
is a good example of the hustling young American 
who ‘‘ knows his business and earns his pay,” and 
he first learns from association with Constance 
Emory that the annual report of the Joint Traffic 
Managers’ Association, whose perusal gives him a 
sense of intellectual fulness, is, nevertheless, not the 
only high-class reading-matter to which he owes a 
duty. The story is a good story, and promising, 
but it might have been made much richer and more 
substantial by elaborating the characters and their 
relations, As it stands it is thin and hard in texture. 
The author had in his hands material for a novel as 
good as ‘‘ The Sentimentalists” (thus far the best 
of the American Novel Series), but apparently had 
not the art to work out the very interesting psychol- 
ogy of the situation, and the book is further marred 
by colloquialisms and crudities of style. 


McKlevin—Videsne. By J. Maxwell McKlevin. 
A novel apparently without publisher and without 
price. It contains theories and ideas similar to this: 
“* What an awakening for young women after gradu- 
ating from Vassar, Oberlin, or Bryn Mawr, to find 
themselves facing a life of struggle without even a 
badge of citizenship—insufferable!” We join the 
protest. Horrible! Edna and her friend Felice 
sit on the balcony to philosophize and ‘‘ study char- 
acter in heels.” This study might be called either 
pedantry or pedology (‘‘ Videsne” is not a woman's 
name. It is a question in Latin), 


se hes gg Knightly and Other Stories. 
By A. E. W. Mason. Stokes, $1.50, 

Unusual stories, most of them strong and grim. 
Glance casually at a line or two toward the close of 
one of them, and even without context the sen- 
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tences strike home like the detached sounds heard 
in a lonely house at night. A novel or a long ro- 
mance so devoid of the emotions which lead to tears 
and laughter would be gravely at fault—overbur- 
dened with the tension of expectancy and dread— 
but short stories cannot afford this unbroken sus- 
pense. 


Moore—Sister Teresa. By George Moore. Lip- 
pincott $1.50. 
How Mr. George Moore can be an interesting per- 
sonality, overflowing with ideas and opinions, and 
et write absolutely inert and unoxygenated novels 
is one of the most curious problems in current fic- 
tion: How, too, can he be so devoted to the Celtic 
idea and yet so deficient in the Celtic charm? Can 
it be that he writes his novels as a mortification of 
the spirit? ‘* Sister Teresa” takes up the develop- 
ment of Evelyn Innes after she turns to the religious 
life. It describes the slow and intermittent process 
by which a sensual nature is weaned from its self- 
absorption ; we cannot say the process by which it 
puts on spirituality, for from the spiritual stand- 
point Evelyn's convent life seems almost as fruitless 
as her life inthe world. The theme is inherently a 
great one, but Mr. Moore is helpless before its pos- 
sibilities. Nevertheless, the book is less suffocatin 
than its predecessor, for even an ineffectual searc 
for the ethical life is far better than sodden materi- 
alism. 


Moore—A Summer Hymnal. A Romance of 
oo By John Trotwood Moore. Coates, 
1.25. 
A little bird, a little love, a little philosophy, a 
little tea, a little sleep, and ‘‘ A Summer Hymnal” 
is finished. Much of the talking is done in pure 
English by Edward G, Ballington on the porch near 
the rose-vine that held the cat-birds’ nest, to Miss 
Cynthia, his housekeeper, embroidering a bust of 
Andrew Jackson on a fire-screen. Some of it is 
done to the cows. The blind man furnishes maxims 
for which Edward repays him by talks on how to 
know, the birds, as they drive along the blue grass 
highways. Each of the chapters is preceded by a 
poem, to point the way, as it were, and provide the 
chapters with a reason for existence. 


Norris—The Grapes of Wrath. A Tale of 
North and South. By Mary Harriott Norris. 
Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50. 

A somewhat undirected story. The time is 1864 
and the action is divided between the seat of war 
and New Jersey. In Virginia Manners, who is the 
most prominent person in a large group between 
which the honors are quite evenly divided, the author 
has given us a Southern girl of a type frequently met 
but hard to portray,—warm-hearted, confident, al- 
ways ready to make herself the central figure where 
there is a dramatic opportunity, refined, yet full of 
crudities, an unscrupulous coquette, yet capable of 
denying her own heart to keep faith with a cause, 
and, with many imperfections, of a large nature 
ey to rise grandly to any serious call, The book 
would be stronger if any one of its threads of nar- 
tative were i pre-eminent, 


— Caine. By Joseph Sharts. Stone, 
1.25. 

** Ezra Caine” is not a novel. It is hardly a story. 
It might be named a ‘‘ psychological study of heredity 
insanity in its incipient stages.” This might not 
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be a good selling title ; but it would have the merit 


of exactness. The hero of the book, Ezra Caine, a 
child of strange moods, tells the story in his own 
words, Through the workings of his mind we 
watch strangeness pass into morbidness—morbid- 
ness into fear—and fear, at last, into insanity. He 
kills his man and takes to the woods, and the cycle 
is complete, ‘‘ Neighbors, look out; young Ezra 
Caine has broken out like his father. The dogs 


_ tracked him to the river and lost the scent.” Du 


Maurier has touched the same theme with artistic 
grace. Poe has filled it with horror. Peter Ibbet- 
sen lingers in the mind; the hero of a haunting, 
tragic idyl, William Wilson stirs the imagination 
and follows it with sin-eaten eyes. But ‘‘ Ezra 
Caine,” in spite of conscientious morbidness, remains 
a mere psychological anomaly, a study in disease. 


Stephenson—They that Took the Sword. 

By Nathaniel Stephenson. Lane. $1.50. 
An exceptionally good story, placed in Cincinnati 
in 1862. The style is easy and pleasant, though at 
times a trifle artificial, like the conversation of a 
person who has held to certain affectations of 
speech until they are more natural than simplicity. 
The character drawing is good, and the plot, though 
not intricate, holds the interest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Clute—Our Ferns in their Haunts. By Wil- 
lard Nelson Clute. [Illustrated by W. W. 
Stilson. Stokes, $2.00. 

This book will be a delight to fern lovers. It is a 

guide to all our native ferns, north of the Gulf States 

and east of the Rocky Mountains. But it is not a 

text-book, rather a volume of fern-lore, a one-vol- 

ume library of fern-literature. There are several 
colored plates, and a score of woody landscapes by 

Mr. Stilson, beside his two hundred or more de- 

tailed cuts of species. Mr. Clute is an authority 

on ferns; and his book is a happy combination of 
science, tic insight, and charming pictures, 

The sanilieat key to the genera makes identification 

easy. There is no other fern-book like it, and it 

will surely take the place of most of its kind in the 
field. With it one needs only plenty of days in the 
woods. 


Dickerson—Moths and Butterflies. By Mary 
C. Dickerson. Illustrated with two hundred 
photographs from life by the author. Ginn & 
Co., $2.50. 

This charming book is designed for boys and girls, 

and it must please, not boys and girls only, but 

grown-ups as well, It is not ‘* written down,” yet 
it is simple, interesting, and done with pains and 
much detail. The photographs have been made 
with much artistic taste, the numerous drawings 
illustrating the anatomy with clearness and accuracy. 

In this particular field, and for this particular class of 

readers, it is the best and most beautiful book we 

have seen. The chapter on ‘‘ relationship” opens a 

world of thought to the young student and puts him 

in touch with the great world of life about him. 

There are valuable chapters on collecting, ke =ping, 

and studying butterflies. 


Herrick—The Home Life of Wild Birds. By 
Francis H. Herrick, Illustrated with 141 pho- 
tographs from nature by the author. G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. 

The camera will never take the place of the pencil 
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and brush for artistic illustration ; but it comes next 
to doing it in Professor Herrick’s superb book. 
From the scientist's and bird-lover’s points of view, 
however, these wonderful photographs surpass the 
best bird pictures that have veareat drawn. Pro- 
fessor Herrick camped beside the nests of the birds 
of Northfield, Mass., brought them within a few 
inches of his camera, and actually photographed 
their domestic life in its most hidden and secret 
doings. Nohuman eye is quick enough, no memory 
keen enough to catch the attitudes and expressions 
that this camera has caught and revealed. 

The author is a biologist and a professor, with 
small patience for the type of imaginative naturalist 
that anthropomorphizes the wild animals and spins 
fairy tales about them. Hence this is a book of facts, 
fresh, minute, interesting facts, that are vouched for 
by the camera. Itis a large contribution to science, 
and a still larger one to the ever-increasing sum of 
joy of the out-of-door lover. The instructions for 
the use of the camera in bird-photography are of the 
greatest value, as Professor Herrick’s method is new 
and by far the most successful yet hit upon. 


Horton-Smith—A Theory of Conditional Sen- 
tences in Greek and Latin. By Richard 
Horton-Smith. Macmillan, $3.00. 

Mr. Horton-Smith made this work for fifty years a 

labor of love. It is more than a ‘‘ theory of con- 

ditional sentences in Greek and Latin,” for it ex- 
the law of conditional clauses in English. 

he student of the English language and literature 
will find this book valuable to him. All that we 
have against Mr. Horton-Smith is his profession 
that he never looked into Goodwin's *‘ Greek 

Moods and Tenses,” until he had finished his book. 

For a scholar such a procedure is unscientific and 

silly, and the loss is Mr. Horton-Smith’s. 


Howard—Mosquitoes. By L. O. Howard. II- 

lustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 
If timeliness and universal interest mean success to 
a book, Dr. Howard’s ‘* Mosquitoes” should race 
to the —nth edition. It is a work for scientist 
and common sufferer, for we all alike have slapped 
and groaned and prayed for the end of the mos- 
quito terror. Dr. Howard is one of our most emi- 
nent entomologists, but he has a way of making 
science interesting, and though it would seem that 
a whole book on mosquitoes must be long drawn 
out and extremely technical, we are happily disap- 
pointed. Every page is readable ; and the chapters 
on ‘* Malaria and Mosquitoes,” ‘‘ Yellow Fever and 
Mosquitoes ” and ‘* Remedies against Mosquitoes " 
are startling in their importance and revelations. 
The work will become as much a part of our house- 
holds as the books on self-help and cooking. There 
are fifty illustrations. 


Howard—The Insect Book. By Leland O. 


Howard. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $3.00. 
Every path to the woods and fields is strewn with 


colo lates and poems nowadays. ‘‘ The Insect 
Book,” however, is one of the first to lead us in this 
happy manner to the haunts of the bees, wasps, 
ants, grasshoppers, and flies. It is a big book, good 
to look at, strictly scientific, but delightfully tem- 
pered throughout with story, history, and sug- 
om Although Dr. Howard is Chief of the 
ivision of Entomology, U. S. Department of 
iculture, he is, in spite of all that, part poet. 

is book is not an exhaustive catalogue, yet it 
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treats of more than 135 families, describes with text 
and cuts many hundreds of species, and relates over 
forty life-histories which are almost as fascinating 
as so many human biographies, and some of them of 
much more vital import to us than the lives of men. 
It is exactly fitted to guide the beginner and aver- 
age collector and to interest the general reader, 
There are valuable chapters on collecting and pre- 
serving insects and an extended bibliography for 
those who wish to specialize. 

It will have a wide and favorable reception, for 
it meets a need; standing between the heavier, 
fuller works like Packard’s ‘* Guide ” and those like 
Lubbock’s, that treat of single families with great 
detail. The butterflies, moths, and beetles are not 
included in the volume. There are sixteen colored 
plates, three hundred text illustrations, and thirty- 
two pages in black and white drawings. 


Kent—The Unveiling of the Bust of Edgar 
Allen Poe in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Compiled and edited by 
Charles W. Kent, President of the Poe Me- 
morial Association, Lynchburg, Va. Bell Co. 

An account of Poe’s connection with the Univer- 

sity, the origin and history of the Memorial Asso- 

ciation, and the exercises attending the unveiling of 

Zolnay's bust. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s address 

on ‘* Poe’s Place in American Literature” is the 

most important part of the book. The illustrations 
include a view of the bust, portraits of Mr. Zolnay 
and Mr. Mabie, scenes in the Ragged Mountains 
near the University, and facsimiles of sundry 
records connected with Poe's life at the institution. 


Lang—Magic and Religion. By Andrew Lang. 
ongmans, $3.50. 

Mr. Lang has collected his reviews or criticisms of 
recent editions of Tyler's ‘‘ Primitive Culture ” and 
Frazer's ‘‘ Golden Bough,” and with intercallary 
chapters has compiled this volume. His criticism 
of Tyler's theory of ‘‘loan gods” is just, and any- 
one who has lived among primitive peoples recog- 
nizes that Mr. Lang is right in his main contention. 
His criticism of Mr. Frazer’s hypothesis is not quite 
so happy. While ridiculing justly Mr. Frazer's 
resolution of all gods into vegetal spirits, Mr. 
Lang’s theory of the King of the Arician Grove is 
a little too facile. As to other things, this book is 
too loosely made up, and the title is not justified. 


Maeterlinck—The Life of the Bee. By Maurice 
«Maeterlinck. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.40. 
The ** Life of the Bee” as told by Maurice Maeter- 
linck is many-sided. The reader finds it hard to 
analyze the complex impression left by the book. 
He has been fascinated, as by a romance. He has 
followed, in eager haste, as it unfolded from page to 
page, the record of a strange and mysterious being. 
is mind has lingered to read and re-read the sim- 
le, Homeric phrases in which the story is told, and 
bis imagination has leaped to meet the elusive, sug- 
gestive allegory of human life that shadows every 
It is a book saturated with pessimism—of 
the finest sort. Seen from the inside of a bee-hive 
the world looks very small and human beings rather 
foolish. The mind is filled with a vast wonder. 
Life is at once more simple and more complex than 
one haddreamed, The great, pulsating machine is 
working—for what end? Society—living, suffering, 
striving, dying—travelling—whither? Silence an- 
swers the cry. No echo comes from the shores of 
the abyss, We strain our eyes in yain. Blinded at 
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last by infinity, we turn to the bee-hive by the low 
wall. Behold, a miracle! Order, symmetry, in- 
tention—a life of devotion, love, sacrifice, joy—a 
world harmonious and beautiful. The soul of the 
pessimist cannot hope. But itcan understand and 
accept. It sings softly to itself—in the dark. 


McClure—To the Pacific and Mexico. By A. 
K. McClure, LL. D. Illustrated. Lippincott. 
$1.00. 

A reprint of letters written for the Philadelphia 

Times during a journey across the continent to the 

Pacific and thence to the City of Mexico. The ac- 

count of the visit to Salt Lake City is an interesting 

contribution to the history of the Mormon problem. 

The illustrations are from photographs taken in 

Utah and Mexico. 


Peters—The Birds of the Bible. By Madison 
C. Peters, D.D. The Baker & Taylor Co., 


50c. . 
A series of eight ote Sunday evening sermons, 
with nothing in them about birds except the texts. 


Weed—Nature Biographies. By Clarence 
Moores Weed. Illustrated from photographs 
by the author. Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 

The 150 photographic illustrations and the two 

chapters upon ‘‘A-bugging with the Camera’ consti- 

tute the special recommendation of this volume. 

Many of the observations are new, many very in- 

teresting, and all of them accurate. Professor 

Weed is a well-known and trustworthy entomologist. 

This is a book of information concerning a dozen of 

our common butterflies and insects, told in a 

straightforward, semi-scientific way, without a 

spark of imagination or personal touch.. In spite 

of its school-reader shape it is extremely attractive 
in cover-design and letter-press work. 


Wheeler—Content in a Garden. By Candace 
Wheeler. Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.25. 

This green-bound, green-lined, green-pictured vol- 

ume is as gardeny in appearance as in contents. 

It is a book of prose to be read like poetry — at in- 

tervals, a chapter at a time ; for its fancy is spread, 

as the blossoms of the real garden, in masses— 
pages, whole chapters of it! One cannot look 
long at a prairie of flaming peppies. It is all about 

a flower garden on Onteora Mountain ; about flow- 

ers and flowers till we hunger for a homely kitchen 

vegetable. It is crowded with new and beautiful 
thoughts, good philosophizing and fancies as delicate 
as the odor of violets. But it is so intensely feminine ! 

For lovers of flowers, who happen also to be women 

that never have had children or have lost them, the 

book will be dear ; for it is the cry of Rachel rejoic- 
ing over her children, who have been found as 
owers. 


Wilcox—Every-day Thoughts in Prose and 
Verse. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Conkey, 
$1.00. 

Some astuteness and some frivolity, these are mixed 

in undetermined proportions and dosed in ‘‘ answers 

tocorrespondents.” They do not greatly interest us. 

There seem to be more words than necessary, and 

a superfluous quantity of omniscience. Still there 

must be some good in the stuff, but, as the author 
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herself remarks, ‘‘When the matter of ‘good 
advice’ is sifted, we find only a few old familiar 
grains of wheat left—and they are the time-worn 
maxims we learned in our copy-books as children 
at school,” Out of thine own mouth art thou 
judged. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Browne — Joy Bells. By William Trevelyan 
Browne. Dillingham, $1.50. 
The author of ‘‘ Joy Bells” in his preface professes 
himself an optimist, as indeed he looks in his por- 
trait, with his white whiskers, white tie, black coat, 
and checked waistcoat ; and as every poet ought to 
be, who can afford to pay for the publication of his 
ms, His verses on ‘‘The Pessimist” have a 
note (No. 12), to the effect that ‘‘ How anyone can 
be a pessimist with the world teeming with a thou- 
sand provisions for man’s comfort and well-being, is 
one of the most astounding happenings in the uni- 
verse.” This isn’t Ruskinian English, but the sense 
is not obscure. The author is obviously paraphras- 
ing Stevenson’s nursery rhyme, 


‘*: The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


But, alas ! the question is not one of ‘‘ provisions” 
only. A preface protests against the inquiry, 
‘* Why, when the libraries are full of books of 
poetry, should writers desire to add to their num- 
ber?” The present author’s excuse for being is to 
cheer ‘‘some despondent one” whom the other 
en have failed to reach; his highest ambition 

eing that ‘‘some congenial souls shall make his 
utterances their own.” Mr. Browne in his invin- 
cible modesty, does not attribute the release of 
Cetewayo to his poem suggesting it ; but he notes 
the fact that the African chieftain was liberated soon 
after Mr, Gladstone’s acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of a copy of the poem suggesting such an act 
of clemency. The mass of enntiod will of course, 
exclaim, ‘* Post hoc.” 


Byron—The Works of Lord Byron. Poetry, 
Vol. IV. Edited by E. H. Coleridge. Lon- 
don: John Murray. Imported by Scribner, 
$2.00. 

This pretty volume of nearly 600 pages includes 

thirteen of the larger poems (‘‘ The Prisoner of 

Chillon,” ‘‘ Manfred,” ‘‘ Beppo,” ‘* pr Lag etc.) 

written between June, 1816, and October, 1821, 

with two collections of occasional pieces written in 

1816 and between November of that year and Sep- 

tember, 1823. Of these minor poems five are now 

printed and published for the first time, The third 
and fourth cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” the first five 
cantos of ‘‘ Don Juan,” with ‘‘Sardanapalus,” ‘* The 

Two Foscari,” ‘‘ Cain,” and ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” 

all of which belong to this same period of the poet's 

maturity, are included in other volumes of the edi- 
tion. The introductions and notes are voluminous 
and exhaustive. The illustrations are the portrait 
of Byron, after Harlowe’s drawing ; the Prison of 

Bonivard at Chillon; and portraits of Richard 

Brinsley Sheridan, John Hookhan Frere and Rob- 

ert Southey—this last apropos of ‘‘ The Vision of 

Judgment,” a parody of Southey’s poem, with the 

same title. The introduction to this poem gives a 

detailed account of the quarrel between Byron and 

Southey, which began in 1817 and continued for 
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the next seven years. It was not until July 109, 
1824, three days after the poet had been laid to rest 
at Hucknall Torkard, that John Hunt, the pub- 
lisher of ‘* The Vision of Judgment,” was sentenced 
to pay a fine of £100 for printing a work ‘‘ calum- 
niating the late King [George II -); and wounding 
the feelings of his present Majesty.” Other matter 
concerning this famous quarrel is to be found in 
vol. vi. of the ‘* Letters of Lord Byron,” which 
forms part of this monumental edition of the poet's 
works, 


Cawein—Weeds by the Wall. By Madison 
Cawein. Morton & Co., Louisville. $1.25. 
The faults and virtues of Mr. Cawein’s unresting 
muse are inextricably (we fear) entwined. Many 
of this young poet's ‘‘ weeds” are true flowers of 
song ; but the profusion and confusion of his tropes 
are sometimes most discouraging. To illustrate, 
moreover, his occasional Japses in taste, take the 
sonnet on ‘‘ The Winds.” A fine figure is this : 


“* Builders of Storm, God’s workmen, now they bear 
Up the steep stair of sky on backs of night 
Huge tempest bulks.”’ 


This is all very well ; but can we say as much for 
the continuation of the metaphor, which represents 
the rain as ‘‘sweat that blinds their sight”? Yet, 
~ all, there is much to praise in Mr. Cawein’s 
work. 


Crowley—The Soul of Osiris: A History. By 
Aleister Crowley. Kegan Paul. 5 shillings 
4 


net, 

Mr. Crowley is a disciple of Swinburne, Rossetti 
and Symons—especially Symons. The burden of 
his song is ‘‘desire.” He appears to be one of 
those anzemic creatures who find an embrace unsat- 
isfactory unless accompanied by bites. ‘‘ All my 
limbs were bloody with your mouth,” This may be 
mayhem, but is it poetry? This occurs in ‘‘ The 
Court of the Profane.” Passing through ‘‘ The 
Gate of the Sanctuary” and ‘‘ The Holy Place” to 
** The Holy of Ifolies,” we shall, of course, escape 
this sort of thing. Shall we? Not if the author 
knows himself. For even here we have “‘ libertine 
touches of small] fingers,” and a ‘‘ beloved mouth 
that beats and bleeds.” Beyond this ‘* Holy of 
Holies” comes an epilogue ; and this is all there is 
of it: *‘ The epilogue is SILENCE.” Paresis, more 
likely ! 


Easby-Smith—The of Alcens. By 

James S. Easby-Smith. Lowdermilk. $1.50. 
The proper attitude of the good translator, as it 
seems to us, must ever be that of the champion. No 
cold mediation between the public and the strange 
author will answer. The ancient bard, in the 
present case, would warm (if that were ible) 
with the enthusiastic claims which the editor and 
translator make for him in this volume. So warm 
and vital, indeed, is the manner of defense that the 
reader even becomes concerned, as the editor is, 
that Alczns shall not be misjudged on the ethical 
side; not allowing the prevalence of drinking songs 
to impugn the poet’s character for sobriety. The 
editor, however, has done his work in a spirit of fine 
appreciation, showing what a fount of inspiration 

Lesbian afforded to later Grecian and Roman 
bards, and even tracing his influence on the muse of 
our own English, as in the paraphrase of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, beginning ‘‘ What constitutes a State?” 
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What would we not give if an equally noble follow- 
ing characterized the editor’s own efforts in render- 
ing the old poet! Yet these latter are above the 

uality of the usual translation. The notes and 
the study in scansion are all excellent. 


Elshemus—‘‘ Lady’’ Vere, and Other Narra- 
tives. By Louis M. Elshemus. Second edi- 
tion. Abbey Press. $1.00. 

Mr. Elshemus is evidently pleased with his book, 

for it is now in a second edition. ‘* Lady” Vere is 

the heroine of the opening “ narrative,” celebrating 
in blank-verse a summer boarding-house affair, 
which can hardly be dignified by the name of flirta- 
tion, as the hero was snubbed very early in the 
game, ‘‘drove to the far railroad-station,” and 

“travelled to Long Island’s end.” The last time 

we had the pleasure of reading a book about Mr. 

Elshemus’s boarding-house experiences, it was in 

prose. On the whole, we think we prefer his verse, 

—even when his theme is ‘* The Wilderness of In- 

herent Instinct,” with its suggestive couplet, 


** I too may tell of tawny oundy maids, 
Low lying long some shady orange-glades.”’ 


‘* Tawny oundy”’ is good,—though we like mul- 
ligatwany better. 


Field—A Little Book of Tribune Verse. By 

Eugene Field. Tandy Wheeler & Co., $1.50. 
Like his famous prototype, or near-of-kin, Tom 
Hood, Eugene Field was wonted to the stern neces- 
sity of mingling ‘* poetic honey” and *‘ trade wax.” 
In the latest, and probably last, aftermath of the 
work of this justly popular writer, there is a pa- 
thetic deal of what we must call ‘‘ trade wax,”— 
parodic squibs, gibing now at the ‘* soulless plumber 
man,” now at ** Orient hordes,” the militiaman, the 
politician, and even taking a ‘‘shy” at the medical 
profession. These ephemere of forced humor and 
punning gone mad are often “attributed” to vari- 
ous aliases, as they well might be; and the real 
Field, with the tingling and delicate apprehension 
and touch which we have all known of him, comes 
seldom to the surface in this olio of heterogeneous 
remains. Still we are grateful for even vestiges of 
that which charmed us so; and these vestiges are to 
be found chiefly in the division of the k, en- 
titled ‘‘ Poems of Childhood,” in such selections as 
** Clovertop and Thistledown,” ‘‘ Outside my Win- 
dow,” and their congeners. Also in the ‘* Ode to 
Mecenas” and ‘‘ A Pastoral,” traces of the gentle 
scholarliness and frolic suavity of this pleasant 
verse-maker repay the reader who searches for 
them. 


Ford—The Art of Folly. By Sheridan Ford. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $5.00. 
The author of these smartly-rhymed ‘‘ apprecia- 
tions "—depreciations, more frequently—of French 
artists having announced, once and for all, that 
“Stern Wisdom never warms me with her smile, 
’T is winsome Folly lures me all the while,” 
we should, perhaps, leave him unchecked to his 
phaeton-like onrush and downfall. But his alterna- 
ting temerity and patronage provoke remonstrance. 
Yet, despite the various would-be scathing charac- 
terizations of his pen, we doubt if there is anything 
here, either in rhyme or reason, which, to use his 
own words, could cause ‘‘any brushman futile 
pain !” 
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Hay— The Rose of Dawn: A Tale ofthe South 
Sea. By Helen Hay. With frontispiece by 
John La Farge. Russell. $1.25. ; 

Miss Hay’s second venture is more ambitious tha 

the first. Instead of a collection of detached songs, 

sonnets, and other brief bits of verse, she now offers 

a narrative poem, long enough to fill a siender 

volume, written in blank verse, with occasional in- 

terludes in rhyme. The plot is simple enough—the 
fatal rivalry of two lovers of a Fijian beauty who 

“could boast,—or mourn,”—the coursing in her 

veins of a drop of northern blood. The tale is told 

clearly and directly, with a keen sense of the pic- 
turesque in word as in incident, and in astyle which 
is at its best when the demand upon the poet’s 

wers isseverest. The stronger p , embody- 
ing the climax of the story, would lose by being de- 
tached from their context ; but there are several bits 
of purely descriptive writing which could be profit- 
ably quoted, such as the charming description of 
the young heroine, Taka, and the picture of the 
maidens bathing at daybreak in the sea, Among 
the songs, we like this one best : 


‘** Ah, Love, dear Love, there is no need to say,— 
Catch up life’s song, its lightest, merriest word, 
Pledge deep the golden sun, the breeze, the bird, 
Draw down long lashes over happy eyes, 

That none may guess the light that in them lies, 
Nor with what secret smile your lips are stirred. 
The moonlight is so short, so long the day, 

Nay, Love, dear Love, there is no need to say.” 


A graceful drawing by john La Farge, which 
serves as frontispiece to the dainty volume, can 
scarcely be said to suggest the European strain in 
Taka’s ancestry. 


Meredith— A Reading of Life. 

Meredith. Scribner. $1.50. 
A Reading of Life is scarce more difficult to the av- 
erage benevolent reader than is A Reading of Mere- 
dith. In the latest output of this cabalistic pen, 
however, it seems to us that the measure runs 
smoother than of old and that recondite legislations 
for syntax and prosody and plain diagram for sim- 
ile and metaphor are less frequently needed in expli- 
cation of the text. Here and there clear daylight 
breaks through, and s of sonorous movement 
are to be met with in this muse of the arduous path. 
If we follow aright our t's endeavor to show 
‘* Nature’s savage riddles kindly solved,” we gather 
that the solvent recommended is ever Life—more 
Life ; and that only aridity and negativity of being 
are to be deplored. ‘* With hn Persuader ” and 
‘*The Test of Manhood” are vibrating with the 
poet’s heart-beats. And yet we confess to liking 
Meredith most when his intuitions of mere beauty 
are allowed, and when, for the space of a few lines, 
—a few only,—we seem to be making 


By George 


“ For land that drops the dew 
On nights of throbbing nightingales.”” 


One clean-cut lyric like the ‘‘ Song in the Song- 
less” makes us forget in a moment all the dithy- 
rambs we have heard, whether in praise of Huntress 
or Persuader. 

Of the translations in this volume, the hexameter 
renditions of the ‘‘Iliad”’ affect us as steep and toil- 
some; while we are charmed with the elemental 
freedom and swing in the single translation from 
Mistral, ‘‘ The Mares of the Camargne,” and we 
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think wistfully, ‘‘ What a poet were this if he were 
poet to make the Objective the end and aim of 
is verse!” 


Schumacher — The Voice of the Pine. By 

Charles Augustus Schumacher. Russell, $1.25. 
A good idea of the sort of thing this book contains 
may be given by printing as a stanza the initial lines 
of the first four stanzas of the poem ‘‘ Inspiration ” : 


‘* The west is cold with gold,” 

** The hills are still and chill” 

‘* The winds are lone and moan,” 
** And I am glad and sad,” 


Trench—Deirdre Wed. By Herbert Trench. 
Lane. $1.50. 

The revival of interest in Celtic folklore and Druid 
legend is responsible, no doubt, for the long poem 
entitled ‘‘ Deirdre Wed.” The tale of Deirdre's 
wooing is assumed by the poet to be revealed through 
the voices of three ancient bards; hence we infer 
the extreme license as regards archaic verbalisms of 
all sorts, We should expect to meet heroes in 
‘torques of gold and writhen armlets,” nor, in 
passing under ‘‘ black-shuddering” boughs, envel- 
oped in “green litten air,” should we be unpre- 
pared to meet all manner of unwelcome “‘ erranders,” 
some, perhaps, indeed, with ‘‘ druid-wrinkled hide” 
and ‘‘sluttish hair.” It is possible, nevertheless, 
for the poet, when not under the full obscession of 
his various bardic ‘‘ controls,” to produce passages 
of real sonority and beauty, as witness : 


“Chanters! The Night brings nigh the deeps far off; 
But Twilight shows the distance of the Near.” 


“ All blooms, both bright and pale, are in her gardens, 
All chords, both shrill and an, under her hand, 
0, sounding forth the richness of the 
Estrangeth all, that we may understand.”’ 
‘* The Shell” best shows the lyric quality of Mr. 
Trench’s art. 


Turk—Completion of Coleridge’s Christabel 
and Other Poems. By William Turk. Cin- 
cinnati: Editor Publishing Co., $1.00. 


This is the second rash attempt to complete Cole- 
ridge’s fascinating fragment—not more than the 
second, we hope, and we trust that it may 
be the last. Martin Farquhar Tupper’s was the 
first ; but this is as far below his as his was below 
the original. Tupper could at least write tolerable 
verse, but that is more than can be said of Mr 
Turk. The ‘‘ other poems” are, if possible, worse 
than the leading piece in the book. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Cone—The Epistles to the Hebrews, Colos- 
sians, Ephesians and Philemon, The Pas- 
toral Epistles, The Epistles of James, 
Peter, and Jude. By Orello Cone, D.D. (In- 
ternational Handbooks to the New Testament. 
Edited by Orello Cone, D.D.) Putnam, $2.00. 

Whatever there is of advanced Biblical scholarship 

will be found expressed or implied in these com- 

mentaries. Dr. Cone’s radical position is well 
known. Yet he exercises reserve, notably in his 
remarks upon the Epistle of Jude and the 2d 

Peterine letter. The most valuable aspect of these 

commentaries is the literary analyses that they give 

of the New Testament writings. 
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Jackson—Selected Works of Huldreich Zwin- 
li (1484-1531), Reformer of German Switzer- 
and. Translated. Edited by Samuel 
MaCauley Jackson. Longmans, $1.25. 
Students of this period of the Protestant revolution 
will be interested in these documents left over from 
Mr. Jackson’s ‘‘ Life of Zwingli.” Otherwise the 
material is dry, however well rendered and thought- 
fully selected. It is probable that special students 
would be those who could read the ‘documents in 
the original. So we might have been spared this 
book. 


Jones—A Search for an Infidel; Bits of Way- 
side Gospel. Second Series. By Jenkins 
Lloyd Jones. Macmillan, $1.50. 

The author meant these for sermons, but they 
turned out to be unconventional preachments, with 
anything or everything for a text. Sometimes he is 
sententious, as most preachers get to be. Then 
blandly he considers nature and townspeople, and 
moralizes, but he never arrives at any notable point 
in his mental itinerary, It is a pleasant sort of 
fooling, by a minister of the gospel of things in 
general. 

Singer—The Jewish Encyclopedia. 
Singer, Projectorand Manager. Vol. I. 
& Wagnalls Co., $7.00. 

This great work calls for ‘an extended description, 

which we shall give after further volumes have ap- 
ed, It is well printed and its list of contributors 

includes many famous names. Weare surprised to 
find names of young and unripe students placed 
ahead of old men of mature learning. The book is, 
however, erudite and extremely interesting. At 
some future time we may point out certain limita- 
tions ; nevertheless, we gladly endorse in a general 
way this unparalleled labor of Jewish lore. 

Warder—The Cities of the Sun. By George 
W. Warder. Dillingham, $1.50, 

If we told the truth bluntly, we should say, ‘‘ This 

is another crank religious book,” but we must be 

courteous to folly. After all, who knows? Mr. 

Warder may be right. He contends that the sun is 

not hot nor burning, that ‘‘the planets are hatch- 

eries of human souls,” that Christ ascended to the 
sun, that the souls of the righteous go thither a‘ter 
death, for there is the New Jerusalem and other 
cities, ‘* perfect” and ‘* rey atorial.” Campanella 
is outdone. Heaven is hidden beneath the photo- 
sphere. All this on a hot day makes Dante’s 
picture of the lowest hell somewhat attractive. 


Isidore 
Funk 


TRAVEL 


Deasy—In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. By 
Captain H. H. P, Deasy. Illustrated. Long- 
mans, $5.00. 

Captain Deasy in this large volume of 419 pages 

describes his travels for three years in the unexplored 

regions of Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. His 
motive for travel the author states, succinctly, in the 
opening sentence of the firstchapter. ‘‘ I had long 
entertained the desire to travel in some unknown 
country.” The personal results of the journey are 
no less succinctly summed up near the close of the 
last chapter. ‘‘ Being overtaken with a combina- 
tion of maladies—malarial fever, congestion of the 
liver, sciatica, rheumatism and gout—I reached 

London so weak in health that I was scarcely able 

to crawl.” One who follows the author patiently 

through the four hundred and more pages will learn 
in detail the history and cause of each disease as well 
as the topography of the country explored. The as- 
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cent of an impossible pass, the temperature of one 
of the guides of the caravan, or the taking of a diffi- 
cult observation at an altitude of 16,800 feet, are 
recorded with strict impartiality. The reader must 
brusen Be small events from great, and decide for 
himself the value of the journey and of the book 
written about it. There is a large map of the coun- 
try explored and also appendices containing lati- 
tudes and longitudes taken by Captain Deasy and 
tables of biological and zoological specimens col- 
lected by him. 

Michie—The Englishman in China during the 
Victorian Era. By Alexander Michie. Two 
vols. Illustrated. Blackwood, $10.00. 

The author, already favorably known as a long res- 

ident and student of international affairs in China 

and the nations surrounding the Middle Kingdom, 
has pictured the life of his countrymen in contact 
with the Chinese and their Asian neighbors. As 
his base line of observations he has chosen the ca- 
reer of Sir Rutherford Alcock, who was the first 

British consul in China and afterwards Envoy of 

Queen Victoria at Peking and Yokohama. We 

write the name of the seaport instead of the camp- 

city of Yedo, the real capital being at Kioto. Yet 
although Mr. Townsend Harris, our American min- 
ister, kept his flag flying in ‘‘the Capital of the 

Tycoon,” Mr. Alcock struck his and retired to 

closer vicinity to the war ships, which he was al- 

ways so ready to employ against Orientals forced 
into treaty-making. 

Although Mr. Alcock was and Mr. Michie is a 
strenuous apostle of commercialism, the latter at 
least takes ‘‘ reciprocity’? as his motto, and with 
profound knowledge of detail and consummate 
grasp of the whole subject, gives the best literary 
picture extant of the mutual relations of the Chinese 
and their guests from 1845 to this year of grace in 
the twentieth century. Alcock had to be a path- 
finder, having few or no precedents, yet as David 
had his Jonathan, so had Alcock his Harry Parkes. 
After the opium war, 1839-1842, came ‘‘the new 
intercourse,’ out of which grew the open ports, en- 
largement of trade, the foundation of the ‘* model 
settlement’ of Shanghai and the foreign inspecto- 
rate of customs, which latter form Mr. Alcock’s 
true monument. The next war was ‘‘the Arrow 
war,” followed by the treaties of 1858 and 1860. In 
Japan, from 1859 to 1865, which was especially 
‘*the assassination period,” Mr. Alcock directed 
civil and military operations, served in China as 
minister from 1865 to 1869, and then retired to a 
long career of private usefulness and bénevolence in 
London. Asa lover and patron of Japanese art, he 
led all others, probably, in making it known to the 
world. 

The text of Mr. Michie’s handsome octavos, illus- 
trated, indexed, and P44 ae with maps, is a the- 
saurus of just the sort of knowledge which those not 
satisfied with superficiality want about China. It is 
a manual of modern history enriched with choicest 
commentary. He illuminates the whole subject. 
He is an interpreter who divines at once unerringly 
both the immediate purpose and the chronic policy 
of the various nations which are now seeking their 
own in China. He isa sharp but just critic of all 
policies and movements, political, commercial, 
religious. He condenses into paragraphs long 
chapters of history. His style is vivid, and his vo- 
cabulary striking. No such clear, comprehensive, 
forceful presentation of the modern history of the 
meeting of the nations in China has thus far been 
presented, 
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Library Reports on Popular Books 





The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada, 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK. 
Mechanics’ Institute Library. W. T. PEopLEs, 


Librarian, 


The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Landmark History of New York. Ulmann. (Ap- 
pleton, $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Autobiography of a Journalist. Stillman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) 
China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, $7.50.) 
War’s Brighter Side. Ralph. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Story of My Life. Hare. (Dodd & Mead, vols. 3 

and 4, $7.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 


The Good Red Earth. Phillpotts. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


(Doubleday, 


Society Library, University Place. F. B. Big 


elow, Librarian. 


The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

And the Wilderness Blossomed. Dexter. (Fisher, 
$2.00.) 

War's Brighter Side. Ralph. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts. Wright. 
(Macmillan, $2.50.) 

History of the United States Navy. Maclay. (Ap- 
pleton, $3.00.) 

Some Records of Later Life. Granville. (Long- 
mans, 16s.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 

China and the Allies, Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$7.50.) 


The Autobiography of a Journalist. Stillman. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis, Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 

The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 

Tarry Thou Till I Come. Croly. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, $1.40.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Penelope’s Irish Experiences. Wiggin. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. 
$1.50.) 

The Autobiography of a Journalist. Stillman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) 


Harland. (Lane, 


Most Popular ‘Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Public Library. Frank P. Hitx, Librarian. 


The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Memoirs of the Countess Potocka. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $3.00.) 

The North-Americans of Yesterday. Dellenbaugh. 
(Putnam, $5.00.) 

Notes of an Itinerant Policeman. Willard. (Page, 
$1.25.) 

Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert. (Scribner, 
$1.50.) 

A Sack of Shakings. Bullen. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Human Hair. Stitson. (Maple Pub. Co., $1.25.) 

Salt-box House. Shelton. (Baker, $1.50.) 

Sharpsand Flats. Field. (Scribner, 2 vols., $2.50.) 

Mexico City. Percival. (Stone, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian. 


Story of France. Watson. (Macmillan, 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Dynamic Sociology. Ward. (Appleton, $4.00.) 

Campaigning With Grant. Porter. (Century Co., 
$3.50.) 

Social England. Trail. (Putnam, 6 vols., $21.00.) 

Universal Literature. Botta. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $2.00.) 

A History of Greece. Abbott. (Putnam, $2.25.) 

History of European Morals. Lecky. (Appleton, 
$3.00.) 

The Nineteenth Century. (Putnam, $2.00.) 

China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$7.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. Acnes Hitts, Librarian. 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1. 50.) 

Napoleon : The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. (Dut- 
ton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley. Hux- 
ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Ten Months a Captive Among the Filipinos. 
Sonnichsen. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

History of the Four Georges, and William IV. 
McCarthy. (Harper, 4 vols., $1.25 each.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50,) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Most Popular Novel, 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macrnillan, $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Buffalo Public Library. H. L. E_menporr, 
Librarian. 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00 ) 

The American Revolution. Fiske. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 

Stage Reminiscences. Gilbert. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


(Doubleday, 





The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 
Concerning Children. 
& Co., $1.25.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck, (Dodd, Mead 
_ &Co., $1.40.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel, 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Gilman. (Small, Maynard 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Public Library. Frepx. H. Hi1p, Zidarian. 


A Tramp Abroad. Twain. (American Pub. Co., 
$3.50.) 

Innocents Abroad. Twain. (American Pub. Co., 
$3.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 

Three Men in a Boat. Jerome. (Holt, $1.25.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., 
$2.00 each.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Rand, McNally 
& Co., $2.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Love Letters of a Musician. Reed. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Public Library. Henry M. Ut ey, Zidrarian. 


The Tribulations of a Princess, (Harper, $2.25.) 

China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$7.50.) 

Ten Singing Lessons. Marchesi. (Harper, $1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, $5.00.) 

The Heart of Life. Mallock. (Putnam, $1.25.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Two Thousand Years of Celestial Life. Hodges. 
(The Auto Publishing Co., $1.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Acting Librarian, 

Wild Animals I Have Knowy, Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Works of Dante and Studies of His Life and 
Works. 

On the Trail of the Sandhill Stag. Seton-Thomp- 
son. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Ruins. Volney. (Blanchard, $1.00.) 

Hostess of To-day, Larned. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Works on the Cyanide Process. 

Ore Deposits of the United States and Canada. 
Kemp. (Scientific Pub. Co., $5.00.) 

Life of Jesus. Renan. (Dillingham, $1.75.) 

As Seen by Me. Bell. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Red Fairy Book. Lang. (Longmans, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. Estuer E. Burpicxk, 
Librarian. 


The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Observations of Henry. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClure, 
$1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. : 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. Carrie WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian, 

End of an Era. Wise. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$2.00.) : 

William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist and Man. 
Mabie. (Macmillan, $3.50.) 

Country Without Strikes, Lloyd, (Doubleday, 

Page & Co., $1.00.) 
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Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

History of United States Navy. Maclay. (Apple- 
ton, $3.00.) 

Honey Makers. Morley. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Harper 
$1.50.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Twenty Years’ Practical Experience of Asphaltum. 
Delano. (Spon & Chamberlain, 38 cts.) 

Story of My Life and Work. Washington. (Nicholas, 
$1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 
Los Angeles Public Library. Mary L. Jongs, 
Librarian. 


Bird Portraits. Thompson. (Ginn & Co., $1.50.) 

Poems. Sill. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

Concerning Children. Gilman. (Small, Maynard 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Petroleum. Brant. (Baird, $7.50.) 

Living Lights. Holder. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Story of My Life. Hare. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 4 
vols., $15.00.) 

Works. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Influence of Christ. Hillis, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Bible and Modern Discoveries, Harper. (Watt, 
$2.50.) 

How to Manage a Steam Engine. Bale. (Menken, 
$1.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Public Library. ANNIE E. CHAPMAN, Librarian. 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

A Journey to Nature. Mowbray. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The North-Americans of Yesterday. Dellenbaugh. 
(Putnam, $5.00. ) 

Story of the Railroad. Warman. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Studies in the Thought World. Wood, (Lee & 
Shepard, $1.25.) 

Hunting the Grizzly, etc. Roosevelt. (Putnam, 
$3.00.) 

Wisdom and Destiny. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.75.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Descriptive Mentality. Merton, (Mackay, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis, Churchill, (Macmillan, $r.50.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Public Library. Grorce T. CLARKE, Librarian. 

A Sailor's Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

China and the Allies, Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$7.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Destiny of Man. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.00.) 

Eccentricities of Genius. 
$3.00.) 

In Tune With the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

Sands of Sahara. Sommerville. (Lippincott, $1.50.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 


Pond. (Dillingham, 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
City Library Association. J. C. Dana, 
Librarian, 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $8.00.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) : 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
L’Aiglon, Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Public Library. H. J. McCainz, per L. W. C., 
Librarian. 


Allen, 


Seton-Thompson. 
(Macmillan, 


Howells. 


The Crisis. 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

The Individual. Shaler, (Appleton, $1.50.) 


(Harper, 


(Macmillan, 


The Critic 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double. ~ 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) ‘ 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
$1.50.) 


Allen, | 


Howells, | 


(Harper, 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
Public Library. JAmEs BAIN, JR., Librarian, 


War's Brighter Side. Ralph. (Appleton, $1.50.) } 

China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., % 
$7.50.) 

Five Years of My Life. Dreyfus. (Morang, $1.50.) © 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 

Notes from a Diary. Duff. (Murray, 2 vols., © 
$7.20.) 

The Autobiography of a Journalist. Stillman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) q 

South Africa a Century Ago. Barnard. (Smith, 
Eder & Co., 75. 6d.) q 

The Siege of Kumassi. 
$4.00.) 

The Canadian Contingent and Canadian Imperial- 
ism. Evans, (Publishers’ Syndicate, $1.50.) 


Hodgson. 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Murray & Co., $1.25.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Free Public Library. Samuet S. Green, Zi- 


‘ brarian, 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 

Birds That Hunt, &c. 
Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, $5.00.) 

In Tune With the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena.: Hudson, (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
$1.50.) 

The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
The Crisis. Churchill, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 
Blanchan. (Doubleday, 


Allen. 


(Harper, 





(Longmans, © 





